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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; tf he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless. —Dz For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Manxmen are a feeble folk in point of numbers, but 
from the earliest times they have been friends of freedom and 
self-government. In Mr. Gladstone they have at present a 
visitor after their hearts, and they have not been slow to 
testify their admiration. The island owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Gladstone for local liberties preserved ; but the natives 
of Mona have not made their thanks a mere tribute of self- 
interest. They put the enlightened policy of the ex-Premier 
in the foreground, and would fain have “ drawn” the right 
honourable gentleman on the Afghan crisis. He expressed 
himself as appalled at the emergency, but incapable, with the 
imperfect information before him, to recommend a definite 
line of action. The Manxmen are not to be blamed for look- 
ing to the ex-Premier to give the motd’ordre to the nation, 
for never was it in sorer need of guidance. Home Rule 
works well in Man, and it need surprise no one if the acquir- 
ing mind of the ex-Premier reap political profit from his Manx 
experiences. 
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A few days ago the Standard published a column anda 
half of Indian telegraphic news, which was no less remarkable 
for its evidence of journalistic enterprise than for the cha- 
racter of its information. What makes the achievement all 
the more noteworthy is the fact that the news was telegraphed 
on one of the busy working days of the Indo-European line. 
The proposition perhaps mystifies the reader a little. Let us 
explain. The Times’ Indian telegraphic column is, as every 
one must know, published on Monday ; and this, too, is justly 
regarded as a remarkable feat in the way of newspaper specu- 
lation. Expenditure of that sort would speedily make short 
work of a good, round fortune; but it must be borae in mind 
that The Times utilises the cable during an off-day—that is 
Sunday—and, moreover, that the expense must be consider- 
ably reduced, in consequence of the existence of a regular 
contract between the journal and the Company. ‘The Stan- 
dard’s important announcement, however, appeared on a 
Thursday (the 25th ultimo), and must have been charged for 
at the regular rate. It was also the first complete indication 
made to the English public of the extent to which Shere Ali 
had- responded to the Viceroy’s overtures, with a series of 
studied insults. Lord Lytton first wrote to the Ameer in 
1876. He has received no reply to this day. He wrote the 
second time in August, 1877, commenting upon the new rela- 
tions between Cabul and Russia, and requesting His High- 
ness to secure safe conduct for the English Mission about to 
proceed to his capital. No answer to that either. The Vice. 
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~—? last letter, of the 22nd August last, condoled with Shere 
Ali upon the death of his heir apparent, Abdullah Jan. 
“‘ Life and death are in the hands of God,” wrote Lord Lytton, 
feelingly ; but the piety of the remark failed to soften Shere 
Ali’s heart; and the Viceroy’s last epistle also remains unac- 
knowledged. In a purely moral and non-political sense— 
the insult serves His Excellency right. No Viceroy has any 
business to go on writing letters to a rude barbarian who 
does not deign to reply. : 





Lord Claud Hamilton does not approve of Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct on the Eastern Question. His disapprobation, 
however, need not cause the right honourable gentleman the 


ulightass uneasiness or misgiving with regard tothe rectitude 
of 


is course. Lord Claud, as all the world knows, is not a 
philosopher. But for his lordship he would be nobody. He 
owes much to his ancestry, and almost nothing to himself; 
hence, perhaps, the modesty with which he has addressed “ Dear 
Mr. Gladstone,” in a correspondence which appears in The 
Times of Friday, with respect to a letter forwarded by the ex- 
Premier to his “ few antipodean admirers.”’? Lord Claud, like 
weak people generally, cannot tolerate Mr. Gladstone’s decla- 
ration, that recent elections have run counter to a “ spirited 
foreign policy.” ‘“ Are you cognisant of the fact ?” asks this 
eminent person, “ that +* - great University which rejected you 
has lately returned, by an enormous majority, a member of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry?” And several other equally pert 
and indecent posers does he put. We wonder if every member 
of the great Hamilton famify would like to be tackled in a 
similar spirit with regard to all that they have said and 
done. Mr. Gladstone does not live in a glass house, and, 
therefore, Lord Claud can throw his little pebbles with 
impunity; but, if “reasons were as plentiful as blackberries” 
—and they are—the great Statesman should give none to 
such a questioner. 





Some very interesting experiments have been recently carried 
out at Woolwich for the purpose of developing the uses of 
the balloon for military purposes. Considerable progress has 
been made in the last few weeks, though the subject appears 
to have occupied the attention of the authorities for many 
years previously without much practical result. We seem 
now, however, to be upon the right track to a the balloon, 
as a military machine, under comparative control. In the last 
experiments it was discovered that a balloon could be kept 
inflated for several days without serious loss by leakage, a 
fact the importance of which will be readily recognised, as it 
will enable the engineers to be constantly in a state of 
readiness for making an ascent whenever required to do 80, 
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Moreover, it is proposed to compress the gas itself to about 
one-third of its volume, and to store it in cylinders ready os 
use. From 15,000 to 20,000 feet of gas may thus be contain 
in three or four cylinders, or sufficient for two charges of a 
Kalloon Jarge enough to raise a man and 28lbs. of ballast. 
The whole apparatus could be carried on one carriage, and 
the cylinders themselves would be available for use in an 
emergency as pontoons. Even with the limited knowledge 
possessed of aeronautics some years ago, balloons were occa- 
sionally turned to good account; and, if they can be made 
easily portable and readily available, they may play a very 
important part in future wars. 





The eighteenth annual parliament of the Church was 
opened at Sheffield last Tuesday. Though the Archdeacon of 
Ely and the Archbishop of York regard these Congresses as 
an indication of renewed youth, the great world uncon- 
cernedly persists in accepting them asa sign that the Church is 
on her last legs. There is really nothing in the analogy which 
some enthusiastic members draw between the clerical assem- 
blage and the numberless other congresses for the purpose of 
social and scientific advancement. These aim directly at the 
accumulation of ideas, but it is one of the chief ends of exis- 
tence of a clerical congress to agree, more or less tacitly, as to 
the next idea, or batch of ideas, which shall be allowed to dis- 
appear from the old creed. The main character of profane 
congresses is positive ; that of the ecclesiastical, at least from 
a theological view-point, negative. In this sense, the true 
ecclesiastical analogues to the scientific and social congresses 
are the early councils. There were no congresses in the Ages of 
Faith, and it is significant of the true character of the modern 
institution that the single party within our much distracted 
Church, the sole boast and strong point of which is its faith, 
regards the clerical parliament with feelings of strong 
dislike, if not downright abhorrence. “ Shall we attend the 
Congress?” was the title of a pamphlet written the other day 
by one of the great Evangelical lights. ‘No,’ was the 
laconic title of a Low pamphlet, in reply. The “ No” shows 
the prevalent condition of Evangelical feeling. So did the 
question itself, for the matter ofthat. The Faith—the great 
mysteries of our creed—are they not “enshrined,” said a 
reverend speaker, in the Prayer Book and the other sacred 
books of the Church—why need we discuss them here? 
But, are they “enshrined” in the hearts of the people? 
Does not each year add to the number of articles of 
faith upon which a clergyman cannot converse, or be 
or be conversed with except at the price of a breach of good 
manners? Every year, too, seems to increase the dispro- 
portion between the number of men and of women, re- 
spetively, who attend these meetings. Church Congresses, in 
fact, are composed of a small contingent of real men, an army 
of real women, and an army corps of a certain species of 
people who, to judge from the tone and manner of their 
discourse, are neither the one nor the other. 





The stoppage of the City of Glasgow Bank is a very serious 
event in the commercial world. Still, it would be easy to 
over-estimate the importance of the occurrence. The chances 
are that ultimately none, except the shareholders, will suffer 
more than temporary inconvenience. The shareholders are 
numerous; many of them are wealthy, and their liability is 
unlimited. There has been no real panic; the bold action of 
the other Scottish Banks in determining to accept the notes 
of the City of Glasgow in the ordinary course of business, 
having at once satisfied the public that the rottenness was 
restricted to a single plank. The worst feature about the 
stoppage is the fact that, in July last, the shareholders were 
paid a dividend of 12 per cent.—the entire sum so paid in 
the name of “ profits” amounting to the not insignificant 
total of 125,094/. The declaration of such a dividend, so 
recently, almost inevitably leads to the conclusion that it was 
paid out of capital. So far as is known, the failure is attri- 
butable to incautious management amounting to reckless- 
ness. Certain firms, it is said. have received advances, 


amounting in the aggregate to millions, on totally insuffici 
security. If this be so, the rest is of easy explanatinn inte 
hardly possible, in such circumstances, to commiserate the 


shareholders too much. 





The evidence given at the inquest yesterday, as to th 
of the loss of the Princess Alice, by the wikis Harris ana 
Lee was in several respects of an interesting and even start. 
ling character. Purcell, the stoker of the Bywell Castle, 
landed at Erith, after the collision, and, according to his own 
admission, was so stupefied—whether with excitement caused 
by the accident, or excitement caused by immoderate pota- 
tions, does not appear—that he has no recollection whatever 
of what he said or did at the Yacht Tavern, Erith. Mr 
Harris and Mr. Lee declare that he, there and then, in tn. 
equivocal terms, attributed the collision to the fact that both 
the captain and pilot of the Bywell Castle were drunk at the 
moment of the catastrophe. A more dreadful accusa. 
tion was never made; and the witnesses are disposed 
to believe that Purcell had his wits sufficiently about him to 
apprehend the gravity of the charge he was making. Could 
so dreadful a calamity be really laid to the discredit of 
drink, it would be an appalling text for Sir Wilfrid Lawson! 
to preach from. 





At Coroner’s inquests the French method of examination 
seems to be coming into use. The required evidence seems 
to be got anyhow, at first or second-hand; and even hearsay 
testimony is not discredited. The Purcell incident was a 
pretty good case in point. In such extraordinary proceedi 
however, considerable allowance is to be ae Counse 
briefs, if they exist at all, are necessarily in a very imperfect 
state, and the Court and Bar are consequently obliged, to 
some extent, to “ get up the case; ” that is to say, to do the 
ordinary work of solicitors or agents. In France, juries have 
so long been accustomed to procedure of this sort that they 
are pretty expert at separating the grain of the evidencefrom 
the chaff; but it is a kind of education which is not to be 
perfected in the lifetime of any single generation. . English 
juries are educated in a particular system which, on the 
whole, works well, saves the time of the Court, and does not 
materially differ in its results from the system pursued by 
our Gallic neighbours. 





Now we have a Carmelite convent in St. Charles-square, 
Notting-hill, what will Messrs. Whalley and Newdegate 
say? ‘The Carmelite order is one of the most severe of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and until Sunday last, when 
Cardinal Manning bestowed his benediction upon the new 
convent, heterodox London had not been favoured by a sister- 
hood of this order. At first sight,there does seem something 
incongruous in a Carmelite convent at Notting-hill. But one 
of the strong points of the Catholic Church is her refusal to 
recognise incongruities. Never mind in what quarter of the 
globe she may chance to find herself, never mind in what 
century of time she may be, she is determined to be the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. As the pious Hindoo carries 
water with him that he may rinse his mouth undefiled in the 
strange land, so does the Church carry with her her own 
atmosphere and refuse to breathe the unsanctified air aro 
her. We remember to have visited, with some curiosity, an 
Indian convent—that is to say, a convent in India, in 
plains of the North-West Provinces. The approach to it was 
through a mango grove, noisy with the screeches of greem 
parrots. But no sooner did we enter the convent walls than 
India faded away altogether; we were at the Sacré Coeur at 
Paris, or at Bruges, or any where else where the Church 
built a house for her vestals. Here, in the midst of India, was 
the same fragrance of stale incense and fresh lavender, pet 
meating the same white-washed parlour, with the self-same 
picture of Pius IX., and of Mary, with a knife in her heart, on 
the walls. Here were the same low-voiced, quiet sisters, with 
the same expression on their faces, and the same ¢0 
polite patronage and pity for visitors from the wicked world. 
And in the chapel, too, here were the same dolls, in stiff be 
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gled muslin, to the open shame and confusion of Hindoo 
Aelatsice who worship graven i s; the same stiff paper 
lilies upon the altar, and the same dim light in a red swinging 
glass before it. And, when the service of Benediction began, 
it was still the same; the pale sisters might be, perchance, a 
shade paler, a little more evidently Brides of Heaven; but 
there was no sort of difference in the young incense swingers, 
nor in the uncomfortably decorated priest. 





' There is, truly, something alarming at first sight in Lord 
Dufferin’s proposal to found an international park—at Nia- 
gara Falls! Goliath of Gath is, then, destined to possess the 
whole earth ! It is long since he has been comfortably domes- 
ticated amongst the Swiss Alps; he displays his excellent 
taste in lighting up the snowy peaks with electric light, and 
in erecting nice little platforms, from whence, upon the pay- 
ment of half a franc, one has an admirable view of the sunset. 
And now the enterprising Goliath has actually cast forth his 
shoe upon the Niagara Falls! But one did not expect to find 
Lord Dufferin amongst the Philistines; and it is some con- 
solation to learn that, in effect, his proposal has been 
made with a view to keep the advance of hotel-keepers 
and speculators in the beauties of nature in check. A cor- 
respondent to the Daily News writes that the word “ Park” 
must not be accepted in its literal sense; the Yozemite 
Valley in California, the home of the largest trees in the 
world, was also protected against our too appreciative friend 
Goliath, who had displayed an inclination to transform it 
into an extensive tea-garden, by being taken over by the 
Government of the United States as a National Public Park. 
There nothing has been done to interfere with the wild and 
natural beauty of the place; and it is to be hoped that Lord 
Dufferin’s scheme may afford the same protection to the 
Niagara Falls, and save them from that “ strange evil ” which 
93 Mr. Ruskin declares he has seen in half of the permitted 

ife of man brought upon every scene he best loved or tried 
to make beloved by others. 





The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain is in session at 
Stafford. This is but the second annual Congress of the 
society, which cannot yet be expected to attract the notice 
accorded to older if less useful associations. Still, there 
ranged themselves under the presidency of that veteran sani- 
tary reformer, Mr. E. Chadwick, on Wednesday, a body of gen- 
tlemen so eminent,socially and scientifically, that the institute 
may confidently look forward to a long life of usefulness. 
Sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas was the earliest and most 
blameless aspiration of the Government. The promise of 
drains was not dazzling; but it was better than the spirited 
foreign policy in favour of which so much has gone by 
the board. Mr. Chadwick, in his inaugural address, had 
many startling facts to communicate. For example, your 
life is about ten times as secure in gaol as outside, and yet it 
is not on record that insurance offices are partial to convict 
lives. Mr. Chadwick, like every one else who has studied the 
Registrar’s figures, is shocked at the mortality of infants 
among the poor. His remedy is an extended application of 
the créche system—a hint of which philanthropic ladies with 
a little time and money to spare will do well to take note. 





A correspondence has recently been going on upon the 
subject of Working Men’s Clubhouses, and more than one 
journal has seen fit to denounce them in no measured terms. 
The objectors, however, there is reason to believe, are almost 
invariably connected, directly or indirectly with the licensed 
victualling trade. It is difficult to give any sound reason 
why there should not be clubs for working men as well 
as for their betters. It is said that in many cases they 
are nothing but public houses in disguise. Even if that 
were the case, there does not appear to be any objection 
to working men establishing a place of their own where the 
can make certain of obtaining their liquids unadulterated, 
where they can get something to eat, and where there is no 


temptation, and, above all, no obligation to drink so long as 
they intend to remain on the premises. At the public house 
a working man’s needs are not studied; he must drink and 
go, unless he chooses to drink again for the sake of the 
privilege of standing under some sort of shelter for a few 
moments longer. But it is obvious that working men’s clubs 
are not established solely for drinking purposes, and that, 
when properly conducted in an orderly manner, they are 
of great use. Any notorious abuse of the privileges of a 
club is not likely long to escape the eyes of the autho- 
rities, at least, so far as working men are concerned, 
whilst in most of these establishments the good sense and 
regard for their own comfort of the majority of the members 
st them to check at once anything approaching to disorderly 
cence. 





It is believed that the forthcoming returns of the strength 
of the Volunteer force at the close of the present official 
year will show a material increase in its numbers. It 
appears from the Volunteer Service Gazette that, of the 
Middlesex Rifle battalions, 12,602 were present this year at 
inspection as against 11,319 in 1877—an increase of 1,283. 
If the number of recruits has increased in like proportion— 
and the case of Middlesex can be taken as a fair test by which 
to judge of the results in other counties—the friends of the 
Volunteer movement have reason to congratulate it and them- 
selves. Undoubtedly, the apparent imminence of war has had 
something to do with this sudden accession of recruits to the 
ranks, and it is possible that the numbers returned this year 
may not be quite maintained in years to come. Even those 
however, who objected on principle to the nation plunging 
into war might feel that, if it were inevitable, they were called 
upon to take their place in the national system of defence ; 
and thus, doubtless, many valuable men were secured. The 
need having passed away, we may naturally expect to see a 
diminution in numbers. There need, however, be no fear felt 
on this account for the future of the force. We have and are 
likely always to have, as a nucleus, a very considerable body 
of volunteers who are fond of soldiering, and it is satisfactory 
to find that, when it is likely their services may really be re- 
quired, the numbers, instead of falling off, are increased by 
thousands, to whom it is presumably some inconvenience to 
serve, as they are not already in the ranks. 


LORD LAWRENCE AND AFGHANISTAN. 


The letter which Lord Lawrence has addressed to The Times 
this week on the subject of Afghanistan deserves the most 
careful attention, even from those who dissent from its con- 
clusions. In the first place, he speaks on all Indian subjects 
with an authority whose weight cannot be gainsayed. Born 
in India, close upon seventy years ago, his whole life till 
within the last few years may be said to have been spent in 
our great dependency. No man living has played a more im- 
portant part in the Anglo-Indian history of the last half 
century. From the day when he entered Haileybury to that 
on which he quitted Calcutta at the close of his Viceroyalty 
the administration of India has been his constant employ- 
ment; and, though we are somewhat sceptical as to the in- 
trinsic value of Anglo-Indian reputations, it is fair to remem- 
ber that John Lawrence was regarded by his contemporaries 
as a man of extraordinary administrative ability. Moreover, 
whatever other criticisms may be passed on Lord Lawrence’s 
views, he cannot be accused either of indifference to our 
Indian Empire or of a sentimental repugnance to the rule of 
the sword. His opinions may be right or wrong, but they 
are those of an ex-Governor-General who owes his rank, his 
fortune, and his fame, to his services in building up the fabric 
of our Indian Empire, and who, by his character and his 
antecedents, is pledged to support what is called an Imperial 

licy. ‘Craven counsels” are certain to find no utterance 

m the lips of the man who administered the Punjaub after 
its annexation, and, when we find that Lord Lawrence has 
deemed it his duty to protest openly against the policy which 
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has brought us to the verge of a war with Afghanistan, we 
may be sure that this protest has only been made under a 
deep sense of responsibility and with full knowledge of the 
conditions under which our rule in India has to exist. It 
does not follow from this that Lord Lawrence is necessarily 
right in his view, but it does follow that English- 
men are bound to give a candid consideration to views 
expressed under such circumstances by such an_ autho- 
rity. The country at large is not the least inclined 
to enter on an Afghan war with a light heart. If the war 
can be shown to be essential to the discharge of our duty 
and the protection of our interests, as the lords of India, 
then the nation is ready to encounter the cost and risk. But 
we want to be sure, in the first instance, that we are in the 
right in our dispute with the ruler of Afghanistan, and, in the 
second, in insisting upon our right, we are acting in conformity 
with our true interest. 

Lord Lawrence holds that, as between England and 
Afghanistan, the former has the worst of the controversy. 
His view, if we understand it rightly, is that the Amcer has real 
cause of complaint against the Government of India, and that 
the refusal to receive the British envoy is not an act at which 
England is justified in taking umbrage. Upon the assump- 
tion that Afghanistan is an independent State, our case 
is obviously not as strong as Englishmen could wish. 
It clearly lies within the rights of a Sovereign State to 
decide whether it shall or shall not allow its territory 
to be traversed by an armed force, and yet we are about to 
declare war upon Shere Ali because he refused to permit a 
British foree to enter his dominions without leave or license. 
There was nothing novel or unexpected in the reluctance of 
the Ameer to tolerate the presence of a British envoy at the 
Court of Cabul. Ever since the last war the rulers of 
Afghanistan have steadily refused permission to the Govern- 
ment of India to have a resident English Miaister at the 
capital of the State. This refusal has been frequently re- 
peated within the last few years, and nothing whatever had 
occurred to justify an impression that Shere Ali was disposed 
to modify the traditional policy of his dynasty. Nor, in as 
far as is yet known, had any action been taken recently 
by the Ameer which could be construed as indicating an 
intention to commit a breach of the peace. The fact of 
his having consented to receive a Mission from Russia 
might be, and, indeed, was displeasing to the Government of 
Calcutta, but, at the same time, if the Ameer is in reality an 
independent ruler, he has an obvious right to enter into 
friendly relations with any Power which is ostensibly at peace 
with England without asking or obtaining the permission of 
the Viceroy of India. Logically, therefore, our attitude is not 
an easily defensible one. Without any specific cause, or, to 
speak more correctly, without any cause that we are able to 
state explicitly, we suddenly called upon the Ameer to receive 
2% mission from our Indian Government not as a matter of 
favour, but of right. We insisted, moreover, that this mission 
should be accompanied by a military force of far larger propor- 
tions than those required for the purposes of escort. With- 
out our having received any reply from the Ameer, this force 
marched up to the frontiers of Afghanistan. Thereupon the 
Afghan officials in command of the pass refused our envoy 
permission to advance. This refusal is treated forthwith as 
constituting a casus belli, and military preparations are made 
for invading the territory of Afghanistan. 

; Now, as we have said, our conduct is clearly indefensible, 
if the relations between India and Afghanistan are similar to 
those which exist in Europe between independent and 
sovereign States. Lord Lawrence takes it for granted that 
this is the case, and he therefore argues, with perfect logic, 
that we are not justified in insisting upon an untenable 
demand. We quite agree with him that, if we have made a 
mistake, the most upright as well as the most prudent course 
is to acknowledge that mistake at once, and not to be led 
away by a false sentiment of pride into refusing to withdraw 
our pretensions. According to Lord Lawrence's theory, we 
ought to abandon any idea of sending a mission to Cabul; and 
his lordship is probably right in thinking that, if we made this 
ae m8 the Ameer would willingly tender any apology 

eemed requisite for the slight inflicted upon ‘our envoy 
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at the Afghan frontier. The one objection which seems to a 
fatal to Tord Lawrence’s proposal is that Afghanistan is not 
and cannot be an independent State as regards India in the 
sense which we are accustomed to assign to the term “ inde. 
pendence.” The truth is that Lord Lawrence, in common with 
the great majority of Anglo-Indians, seems to us to labour 
under the curious delusion as to the character of our tenure 
in India. Nobody who has had much acquaintance with old 
residents in India can fail to have been struck with the degree 
to which they have learnt to look oper the existence of our 
Indian Empire as belonging to the natural order of the 
universe. Familiarity with the country has blunted their 
perception of tho extraordinary anomaly that a continent num. 
bering some 250,000,000 of inhabitants should be governed 
from a remote island by a few thousand of foreigners 
alien in race, religion, and language to the populations over 
which they exercise a despotic sway. If the empire of Eng. 
land over India could be accepted as due to the operation of 
natural and permanent causes, such as those which have led 
to the occupation of America by the Anglo-Saxon race, then 
we could afford to recognize the existence of independent and 
powerful States in the immediate vicinity of our dominions. 
But such a view of our Indian Empire cannot be held by men 
who look at facts as they are. At the present day we hold 
India as we have held it from the beginning, and, as we fear, 
we shall hold it to the end, as a conquered country, It is 
the belief in our power to suppress any risings against our 
rule by sheer force which holds India in subjection, That 
this should be so may be a very strong reason for not keeping 
India at all, but it is a still stronger reason for not 
treating the native States which adjoin our dominions ag 
independent Powers, supposing that, rightly or wrongly, we 
are determined upon keeping India. A garrison stationed 
at a powder magazine cannot allow fires to be lighted in the 
immediate proximity of the fort, even though the owners of 
the adjacent land may have a perfect moral and legal right 
to kindle bonfires on their own soil. To all practical intents 
and purposes, our tenure of India is analogous to that of such 
a garrison as we have referred to; and, therefore, whatever 
theory we may hold as to the Ameer’s status as an indepen- 
dent Prince, we cannot allow him to exercise his indepen- 
dence in opposition to our interests. This truth Lord 
Lawrence appears to us to overlook, and, in consequence, his 
advice, however exccllent in itself, cannot be accepted b 
those who deem it either our duty or our interest to uphol 
the empire of England in the East. 


THE CRISIS IN HUNGARY. 


The most important achievement of the Congress of Berlin 
was the cession to Austria of Bosnia and the Herzegovina; 
and it now appears as if the main result of this cession wo 
be a schism between the two component sections of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. At the very moment when the 
military obstacles in the way of the occupation of the annexed 
provinces seemed to be overcome, the Government of Vienna 
finds itself confronted by political difficulties of an even more 
arduous character. Ostensibly, the question on which the Hun- 
garian Ministry have tendered their resignations is a point of 
constitutional procedure. At the period when a war between 
England and Russia was deemed abroad to be imminent, 
the Delegations of the Dual Empire were induced to vote @ 
credit of 6,000,0007. in order to make the necessary mili- 
tary preparations for the contingencies of the future. 
The Magyars were averse to the policy which Count 
Andrassy was supposed to favour, and their consent 
to the vote was only given after explanations had been 
offered by the Premier the exact nature of which 
has never been disclosed. It is with the funds sup- 
plied by this vote that the Austrian Government has pro- 
vided for the expenditure occasioned by the military ocet- 
pation of Bosnia. Unfortunately, the unexpected resis 
tance of the Bosnians has upset all the calculations on which 
the estimates were based; and the grant of six millions has 
already been exceeded. Fresh supplies are needed in conse 
quence ; and it is well-nigh certain that, if the occupation #8 
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to be carried out effectively, money must be forthcoming to a 
very large extent. It seems that M. Szell has acquiesced, 
though with reluctance, in various advances requ‘ved to meet 
the immediate wants of the army of occupation. At last, how- 
ever, these advances have reached a point beyond which the 
Minister did not feel justified in proceeding without the ex- 
plicit sanction of the Hungarian Diet—a sanction which, 
there is reason to believe, would not be forthcoming. Under 
these circumstances, M. Szell has felt it his duty to 
tender his resignation, and his example has been fol- 
lowed by his colleagues. It 1s asserted that the Minis- 
ter’s extreme repugnance to any further expenditure on 
a large scale for the Bosnian campaign is partly due to the 
fact that this expenditure upsets his arrangements for the re- 


duction of the annual deficit in the Hungarian Budget. But 


it is clear that, though this desire for economy may have 
formed the immediate occasion of his 
policy of annexation, it does not account for the action taken 
by his colleagues, or, still less, by the Diet of which they are 
the representatives. 

At the first blush the conduct of the Hungarians would 
seem to be eminently unpatriotic. Austria is now involved 
in a war in which her credit and her interests as a nation are 
gravely involved ; and yet, at the moment when the campaign 
appears about to be crowned with success, Hungary seizes 
the opportunity of refusing further supplies of money, and 
of thereby rendering the effectuation of the policy on which 
the Empire has embarked difficult if not impossible. In England, 


or, indeed, in almost any other constitutional country, such a 


course of proceeding would be condemnedat once as factious 
and disloyal. In order, however, to understand the attitude 
adopted by the Hungarian Ministers—an attitude which, it is 
only fair to assume, is in their opinion likely to be approved by 
the Parliament of Pesth—it is necessary to realize the point 
of view from which the annexation of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina isregarded in Hungary. There can be no doubt that, 
if the Delegations had clearly understood that the grant of 
six millions was to be employed in order to effect the violent 
seizure of these two provinces at the instigation of Ger- 
many, and in defiance of the protest of Turkey, the subsid 
would never have been voted. Ever since the first outbre 
of the war between Turkey and Russia, the sympathies of the 
Magyars have been strongly in favour of the former Power. 
Indeed, if the policy of the Empire could have been decided by 
the wishes of the Hungarians, Austria would have taken an 
active part in resisting the invasion of Turkey by Russia. 
Throughout the war the Hungarians were induced to remain 
inactive owing to the personal influence of Count Andrassy, 
and to his repeated assurances that, as a a himself, he 
would resist any settlement which was calculated to prove 
injurious to Hungarian jnterests. It is possible, and, indeed, 
probable that Count Andrassy might be able to prove, to the 
satisfaction of his countrymen, that, given the conditions of 
the problem, the annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
is in reality the best solution that could have been arrived 
at in the interest of the Ottoman Empire. But, even if this 
point could be established, they would still view the occupation 
of these provinces with extreme disfavour. The sympath 
entertained for Turkey by the Magyars was not due so muc 
to a sentimental sonnel for the Turks, or to a national 
hatred of Russia, as to a conviction that the maintenance of 
the integrity of Turkey in Europe is essential to the welfare 
of Hungary. 

Under the system of the Dual Monarchy established after 
Sadowa, Hungary can only hope to maintain her position in 
the partnership by remaining the principal member—if we 
may employ the metaphor—of the Austro-Hungarian firm. 
The Magyar element is strong enough to hold its own as 
against the Teutonic. But, if once the latter element should 
be reinforced by the influence of the Sclavonie provinces, 
Hungary would be completely overweighted. The Austrian 
Sclavs, though they may have no special affection for the 
Germans, entertain an hostility towards the Magyars which 
outweighs all other considerations. As a matter of fact, the 
Magyars are regarded by the Sclavs as tyrants and one 
sors, and, if the Rachbens Constitution could have been 
c4rried out, and if Austria had been formed into a centralized 
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ar governed by a common Parliament, the Sclavs would 
undoubtedly have used the power conferred upon them by 
their numerical majority to deprive Hun of her national 
independence. Now, whatever else may be the result of 
annexing the provinces in question, it is certain that, if 
once these provinces become part and parcel of the Austrian 
Monarchy, the power of the Sclav element must be enor- 
mously secsenetdl, and the influence of the Magyars diminished 
in proportion. It is, therefore, intelligible enough that the 
Hungarians should resent a heavy expenditure of blood and 
treasure for a purpose which they regard not only with dis- 
like, but with positive apprehension. Of course, it may be 
said that the Hungarians are bound to sacrifice their own 
individual interests to those of the Empire of which they form 
a part. This argument is based on the assumption that 
there is, in fact, as well as in name, a distinct Austrian 
Empire. In reality, Hungary is an independent and self- 
governing country, only united to the German and Sclavonic 
provinces of Austria by the bond of a common dynasty. 
All attempts between 1848 and 1866 to effect a recon- 
ciliaton between Austria and Hungary broke down because 
the former Power would not consent to recognize the 
independent existence of the latter. This recognition formed 
the basis of the settlement negotiated through M. Deak’s 
influence after the Seven Day’s Campaign, and, whether the 
action of the Magyars is politic or otherwise, they are acting 
fairly within their moral as well as their legal rights in 
opposing any action of the Government which, even if it 
should be beneficial to the Empire at large, is detrimental to 
Hungary as a separate Power. It was obvious from the com- 
mencement that the system of Home Rule for Hungary must 
prove a failure if ever a crisis arose in which the interests of 
the two co-equal sections of the Empire were directly opposed 
to each other. Such a crisis has arisen, and it is upon the 
cards that one of the first results of the Treaty of Berlin may 
be to upset the Dual Government on which depends tho 
existence of Austria as an United Empire. 





THE MEETING OF THE CHAMBERS. 


Within the next few days the Chambers will aga'n be in 
session at Versailles. By that time the Exhibition will be draw- 
ing to a close, and either for good or bad its success cannot be 
materially affected by any political controversy. ‘The causes, 
therefore, which have created a temporary cessation of party 
warfare in France will cease to operate, and already there 
are indications that the contest is about to recommence, This 
contest, however, will be waged on different grounds and by 
different combatants from those with which France has been 
familiar during the last seven years. In as far as the Parlia- 
mentary arena is concerned, the battle between the Monar- 
chists and the Republicans has been fought and lost. The 
former have practically given up the struggle. At almost 
every election which has taken place since the fall of the De 
Broglie Cabinet the Republicans have won easy victories; 
and there is every reason to assume that the approaching 
Senatorial elections will fullow the current of popular opinion, 
and give a decisive majority to the Left, in the Upper 
as well as the Lower Chamber. The Legitimists have 
ceased to take any active part in politics; the Orleanists 
are intent on making the best terms for themselves under 
the Republic, while the Imperialists believe, or profess to 
believe, that time is on their side, and that their best policy 
is to wait and profit by the errors of the Republicans. Thus, 
under present circumstances, there is no prospect of any new 
coalition between the Monarchical parties, and no. one 
of them is either able or willing +o attack the Republic 
singly ; in fact, any effective oppocition is out of the ques- 
tion for the time being. When once the Left has obtained 
a numerical majority in the Senate, the President will have 
no constitutional power of dissolving the Assembly, and will 
have lost, im consequerce, the one weapon by which he could 
control the action of the dominant party. Indeed, one of the 
most noteworthy changes in the aspect of French politics is 
the extent to which Marshal MacMahon has fallen out of 
notice, He is no longer attacked by the Democratic papers 
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or appealed to by the Conservative. No account is taken of 
his supposed views as an element in the determination of the 
policy of the Government; and he seems in a fair way to 
realise the ideal of the Grand Elector, whom the Abbé Sieyes 
proposed to make the figure-head of his abortive Constitu- 
tion. We doubt whether the Marshal ever had the capacity 
to have played a great part in history, but, if he had, he most 
assuredly missed the tide which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. Henccforward it must be his function not to lead 
but to be led. 

The present Ministry a little or nothing of the per- 
sonal authority exercised Ly their yryete M. Jules 
Simon, the Duke de Broglie, and M. de Fourtou, whatever 
their other merits or demerits may have been, were men who 
had to be reckoned with in any question of party politics. 
But in the Dufaure Cabinct there is no single Minister who has 
any great individual prestige or power. ‘I'he President of the 
Council is an eminently respectanle politician, but without 
the qualities which constitute a party leadcr, even if his 
advanced age and infirm health did not stand in his way. 
M. Léon Say, the ablest member of the Cabinet, is too close 
connected with finance to be a power in politics. M. Wad- 
dington is out of his element as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
M. Freycinet is distrusted by the commercial classes, and 
the other members of the Ministry are political medio- 
crities. Moreover, even if M. Dufaure and his colleagues 
had been men of more substantive influence, they would as 
Ministers have laboured under the fatal defect of having no 
political following. In as far as they represent any party at 
all, they represent that section of the Orleanists which rallied 
to the Republic after the collapse of the Fusion, and which is 

srhaps the least weighty of ail the parties into which France 
is divided. The Dufaure Administration owes its existence to 
the fact that its members were just sufficiently liberal to 
satisfy the demand of the Left, after the general election, for a 
Republican cabinet, while they were sufficiently Conservative 
to be not altogether unacceptable to the Marshal. In other 
words, they represented the compromise effected between the 
President and the Republican majority ; and, now that the 
necessity for this compromise has ceased to exist, their reason 
of being has disappeared. Undoubtedly, they have rendered 
good service to the Republican cause during their tenure of 
office ; but the sort of service they have been able to per- 
form is not one which excites popular gratitude. It is 
doubtful whether any foreign minister would have done 
much more that M. Waddington effected at Berlin, but 
the result of the Congress has not been satisfactory 
to French national sentiments; and the Ministry are 
wee unjustly held responsible for the slight sustained by 

rance in the Levant. At home the Ministry have contrived 
to alienate the support of the Conservatives without winning 
the confidence of the Republicans ; and the time is held to be 
not far distant when the present Ministers must be replaced 
by politicians possessed of a stronger personal and party 
following. As usual, at this season of the year, rumours are 
current of changes in the Cabinet. It is reported that M. 
Dufaure will retive in favour of M. Freycinet, whose policy of 
attaching the working classes to the Republic by a colossal 
system of public works conducted at the cost of the State has 
at least the advantage of securing a large amount of imme- 
diate support for the Administration; that M. Waddington 
will be removed from the Foreign Office to a less conspicuous 
gost, for which he is better fitted; and that one or two new 
inisters will be taken in of a rather more advanced shade 
of Republicanism. By some modifications of this kind it is 
thought that the Ministry may tide over their immediate 
difficulties. 

It is, however, obvious that under a parliamentary govern- 
ment there can never be a condition of stable political 
equilibrium so long as the Ministry is not a true representa- 
tion of the majority. While the existence of the Republic 
seemed to be in danger, the Republicans were willing to 
forego their claims to office and favour. As, however, this 
danger diminishes the Republican party are naturally growing 
impatient to have the administration of public affairs 
entrusted to men of their own choice, prepared to carry out 
their own ideas, It is significant of this change of feeling 


that M. Gambetta should have put himself forward ag 
the representative of the cry for a genuine peer 1 
Whatever estimate may be placed u the of te, 
popular tribune of the Third ublic, no candid observer 
can dispute his keenness of insight into the fluctuations of 
ublic opinion. M. Thiers never exhibited more cl the 
iness of judgment which marred his great political ability 
than when he described Gambetta as a fow furieuzx. Great 
practical shrewdness, a clear appreciation of the foibles ag 
well as the virtues of his countrymen, and a singular power 
of discerning where the central force lies and how it can be 
turned to the best advantage, seem to us the distinguish. 
ing features of M. Gambetta’s mind as a politician, 
Now, unless we are mistaken, the ex-President of the 
Government of National Defence has realised the plain truth 
that in France a Republic can only exist if it is conducted on’ 
Democratic principles. The notion so common in this coun-' 
try that France would be satisfied with a purely parliamentary, 
government, so long as it was conducted under the name of a 
Republic, is not likely to be shared by so clear-headed a states. 
man as M. Gambetta. His speech at St. Romans, which has ex 
cited so much comment in France, is, in fact, an intimation that 
the time is at hand when the Republicans must insist on seeing 
their ideas carried out under the Republic. To place the magis. 
trature under popular control, and to put the clergy on exactly 
the same footingas laymen with regard to military service may be 
wise or unwise measures in themselves, but they are in exact 
concurrence with the ideas that find favour with ordinary 
French Republicans. M. Gambetta sees that the Republi. 
cans having got the power into their own hands, will use it for 
their own purposes; and he deems it well to make himself 
the champion of the impending change. To our way of think. 
ing, we see no cause to regret the action M. Gambetta has 
taken. There is, of course, areal danger that the democratic 
tendency of the Republican party should degenerate inte 
license, but if there is to be a Republic at all this danger must 
be faced. If French Republicanism is to be kept within rea- 
sonable limits, it must be through the permanent influence 
of men like M. Gambetta, who, while cordially sympathising 
with Democratic ideas, are yet alive to the necessity of cone 
ciliating the prejudices of the Conservative classes. 


THE AFGHAN PEOPLE. 


“Tn the bazaars”—a locality about as indefinite as “ just 
round the corner’—Shir Ali is reported to have said—or some- 
body has said for him—that he had seven crore of rupees, 
which he intends to spend in powder and shot, and that he 
would “ roll the border tribes against the English like blasts 
of fire.” It is, perhaps, not worth seriously examining these 
“ prave orts.”” We do not suppose they were ever said; but 
they have a sufficient smack of the Oriental stage ruffian about 
them to pass muster with people who read the learned articles 
in the daily papers, and believe them to be original contribu- 
tions to Afghan geography and history. We are perfectly 
certain that Shir Ali never saw seven millions of pounds ster- 
ling; and it is, to say the least of it, extremely doubtful whe- 
ther a potentate whose revenue is much under 800,0002, 
and more than half of which is spent on his army, is at this 
present moment the possessor of as many annas. Nor does 
he possess as much power over the frontier tribes as the Com- 
mandant of Peshawur. They never acknowledged his alle- 
giance, and have very frequently plundered both him and his 
subjects. The King of Scotland could just as easily have 
given safe conduct for a party of well-clad Southerners 
through the Pass of Killiecrankie as could the Amir of 
Afghanistan guarantee in what way the tribes who hold the 
Khyber, the Gooram, or the Bolan Passes shall behave to 
friend or foe. The truth of the matter is that Afghanistan 
is a mere geographical expression. The Afghans of the books 
are not the Afghans whom Shir Ali knows, nor is the ter- 
ritory which is coloured on the maps as owning the rule of the 
Amir of Cabulineven the position of Austria. Itis not the home 
of a people who are either a government or a nation. There 
is no Afghan nation, and there is very little Afghan govern-. 
ment. The people of Cabul and Kandahar pay their taxes 





into the Amir’s Treasury and yield him a somewhat more 
faithful allegiance than they do anybody else. The villages 
in the valleys also do the same, though, even at that short 
distance from the capital, the majesty which hedges round a 
king with awe gets so far broken down that in man 8 
of the country the taxes are only collected at the mouth of 
the jezail. Not an anna is paid until it is forced out of the 

ple, and then it is considered simply as a “ squeeze” on 
the part of the Government, not in the light of a due to be 
paid by a loyal subject. Sometimes the people will be let 
alone for a few years, until they imagine themselves forgotten 
by a Government that does nothing for them. This is the 
time for the Assessor of Afghan Internal Revenue to watch 
his opportunity. Collecting a few soldiers, or other volunteers 
to whom the prospect of plunder is irresistible, he pounces 
upon the villages, and extorts the arrears to the uttermost 
farthing, with a few extra for his own private purse and 
those of his allies. Shir Ali rules the Afghans in much the 
same degree as his royal brother, the Khan of Khelat, does 
the Belochees. Those within reach of the ragged soldiery, 
who draw the Amir’s pay, when he has any to bestow, or live in 
hopes when he is impecunious, recognise him; the others, 
secure in their homes, perched on the rocks or in valleys into 
which it would be dangerous for the tax-gatherer to enter, 
maintain their independence, and laugh at Shir Ali’s beard, 
as they did at that of his father, Dost Mohammed—in every 
respect a much greater personage. The whole spirit of 
‘Afghan institutions and habits is well expressed in the 
terse characterisation which one of them supplied to Mount- 
stewart Elphinstone, the first English envoy who arrived at 
Shah Shuja’s Court: “ We are content with discord, we are 
content with alarms, but we will never be content with a 
master.” It is nearly seventy years ago since this was 
spoken, but the facts are as true to-day as then. In 1809 we 
desired an envoy at the Cabul Court because the First 
Napoleon was “ plotting” mischief to India through Persia ; 
we now wish one because the Czar is believed to be at the 
same game. But it cannot be too firmly held in memory that 
discord, disorder, and war, are by the Afghans preferred to 
the “ master” we wish to saddle them with. 

When the Afghans first poured into Cabul and Kandahar, 
or the wild mountain regions which now bear these names, 
they, no doubt, found the valleys sparsely inhabited by some 
aboriginal race. As a rule, however, a mountain country is 
the last which any people voluntarily take to. They are 
usually driven thither from the plains by some more power- 
ful race. Be this as it may, at the present time we find 
Afghanistan inhabited by several nationalities, the majority 
of whom are those which we know under the name of 
Afghans. Among the non-Afghan population are the Tadjiks, 
a people of Iranian blood, who are perhaps the oldest sur- 
viving race of this. region, and who are yet the most nume- 
rous of the alien nationalities of the country. They inhabit 
all parts of the country, but chiefly the west, and speak a 
dialect of Persian. Indeed, they call themselves Persians 
(Parsiwan), and it is probably owing to their influence that 
Persian is the Court tongue, and the one spoken over a great 
portion of the country as the ordinary vernacular, though the 
proper Afghan language is Pushti or Pukhti. The Tad- 
jiks are a fine race, mostly agriculturists or tradesmen, 
which the Afghans never are, and always stationary 

ople. They have little of the Afghan turbulence, and 
ae submit to the ruling powers. The Kozilbishes 
are really modern Persians, as their immigration only dates 
from the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1737. They are the 
“educated class” of Cabul—the merchants, physicians, 
scribes, and so forth, as well as forming the bulk of the 
Amir’s cavalry and artillery, but, as they are Shian Moslems, 
they are hateful in the eyes of the orthodox Sunnis. To 
these two races of Persian extraction Afghanistan is indebted 
for whatever it possesses of wealth or intelligence above the 
semi-barbarism of Central Asia. The Hazaras have their 
home in the Hindoo Koosh and neighbouring spurs. They 
are chiefly Mongols, fragmentary remnants of the hordes who 
came East with the armies of Gengis Khan. They are ex- 
cellent horsemen, bad subjects,and men of morals so in- 
famous that even the Afghan, who is a superlatively vicious 
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man, but a good Mahomedan, holds up the Hazarah as an 
example to be avoided. They pay tribute to the Afghans, 
but never unless compelled. e Eimaks are close connec- 
tions of the Hazaras, while the Hindkis are the people of 
Hindoo descent who have settled in Afghanistan. Thay are 
mostly of the Kshatri, or military cast, and though they have 
to pay a high poll-tax, find it to their profit to engage in 
trade, which the Afghans, unless as nomadic caravan mer- 
chants, do not understand, and, indeed, despise after the 
lordly fashion of professional cut throats generally. Then 
there are Jats, whose home is in all the wood country, from 
Lahore to Kurrachee, and who are, indeed, the progenitors of 
the gipsies now scattered over all Europe ‘dik even part of 
America. They are an athletic race, but rarely aim at higher 
callings than those of barbers, sweepers, musicians, &c. The 
Belochees, from Belochistan, are also here, and add their 
quota of ferocity to the Afghan conglomeration of nationali- 
ties; and, last of all, there are, among the non-Afghan people, 
Kohistanes, Laghmanis, Pashais, &c., apparently, if we are 
to accept Colonel Yule’s opinion, converted remnants of the 
former aborigines of the Kabul Basin, and more or less 
kindred to the still unconverted tribes of Kaffristan, whom 
the Afghans hunt for slaves, to the Chibral people, and, 
perhaps, to the Dard tribes who lie to the north of t the Afghan 
country on the Indus. 
The nationalities mentioned are essentially non-Afghan in 

manners, speech, and race. But there are in the country still 
great tribes who, though kindred to the Afghans in appear- 
ance, speaking the same language, observing the same 
customs, and endowed with the same moral and physical cha- 
racteristics, are not recognised by the ruling race as of their 
nation. These are the Pathans, who live in the vicinity of 
the Sulemani mountains, and their offshoots to the East, 
the Wardaks in the South of Kabul, and the Tiris and Jajis of 
Kurram. The term “ Pathan” is really a corruption of “ Pahtan” 
(a rudder), which is said to have been originally conferred by 
Mohammed, as a title of honour, on Kais, one of their legendary 
heroes. It is the name by which the Afghans are generally 
known throughout Hindostan, though their proper name is 
“Pukhtun,” or, collectively, “ Pukhtanah.” o race is more 
proud of their genealogy than the Afghans. They consider 
themselves the greatest people on the face of the earth, and 
are eternally boasting of their individual lofty descent or the 

randeur or greatness of the nation generally. They are 
fond of calling themselves Beni-Israil, or Children of Israil, 
though there are little or no grounds for believing them of 
Hebrew descent. The doctrine has, no doubt, been per- 
sistently advocated by themselves, and has found converts 
among a few ethnologists. But we must remember that in 
the Afghan tongue there is not one word of Hebrew, and that 
their Semitic appearance, and the resemblance of some of their 
customs to those of the Jews, are merely accidental. All 
Eastern races have some customs in common. As for 
their being the Lost Ten Tribes, we need not enlarge 
on that theory. These tribes have been “found” in 
almost every nation from Aberdeen to Cashmere. The 
‘Book of Mormon” is, indeed, founded on the theo 
that the American Indians are the Lost Ten Tribes, while 
certain goodnatured zealots have long ago professed to dis- 
cover them in England, and fortify their aes with data 
quite as good as those which have been adduced in support 
of the Hebrew origin of the Afghans. They claim to be de- 
scended from Saul, the son of Kish. Now, Kish was of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and the tribe of Benjamin was not one of 
the Ten Tribes. The Afghan tongue is, indeed, peculiar to 
the Afghans, and as yet, notwithstanding the mass of 
literature which has been devoted to the subject, we know as 
little for certain regarding the origin of this people as we did 
when first they were heard of in the region now excitin 
attention as part of the Achemenian satrapis in the days o 
Darius Hystapes, five hundred ee before Christ. To the 
true Afghan race belong the wild tribes who hold the passes 
into Cabul and Kandahar. It is these robber chieftains 
whom we are exciting the astonishment of “the bazaars” by 
bribing into friendship, and who, at the Amir’s bidding, are to 
roll like blasts of fire into the fertile valleys of the Five 
Rivers. 
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a 
THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S CENSORSHIP. 


There has appeared in The Times a letter dated from the 
Savage Club, and signed by a certain Mr. Arthur Matthison. 
We may frankly confess that, in our ignorance, we had never 
before heard of Mr. Arthur Matthison, and, except by a cer- 
tain rumour connecting its name with a very clever collection 
of papers, published for a benevolent purpose, knew very 
little of the Savage Club. Mr. Arthur Matthison, however, 
has a grievance, and we venture to think that his grievance is 
established. He has written a play or—to put the matter 
more exactly—has not so much written a play as adapted a 
play from the French; and, to his disgust, that most intolerant 
of all persons, the Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner, has not 
allowed him the satisfaction of seeing his piece applauded or, 
as the case may be, damned. The play has been interdicted, 
on the ground that its general tendency is immoral and un- 
‘suited to an English audience, and Mr. Matthison opines that 
such an interdict “concerns playgoers and all interested in 
matters theatrical.” On one point, at any rate, we are in 
necord with him. When London can stand, as it has stood, 
‘Our Boys” for twelve hundred consecutive nights, a new 

lay, moral or immoral, would, at any rate, bea relief. This, 
Speco, is not Mr. Matthison’s grievance. His objection is 
that the Examiner, Mr. Pigott, has “felt compelled in the 
responsible exercise of a public duty to reject the play.” Mr. 
Pigott admits that the work is “ profoundly moral in its 
ultimate purpose,” but he fears that, “if presented to a mixed 
English audience, it would give much offence, and would 
scarcely be accepted as a satire on the prevalent manners and 
customs of English society.” ‘It is not,” he adds, “ with- 
out reluctance and regret that I find myself obliged to reject 
a piece which has so much merit in it as your version of 
Augier’s fine and powerful play.” ‘This, of course, is very 
hard on Mr. Matthison, who, having followed the example of 
more successful dramatists than himself, and hashed up a 
French play intoan English adaptation, naturally expected a 
run at least equal to that of “Pink Dominoes.” “I would 
fain know,” he asks, “ why a fine, powerful, and profoundly 
moral play should be thus condemned ; why my growing dra- 
matic reputation should be thus unjustly injured; and why a 
moral lesson may not be taught nightly on the stage instead 
of only once in the Divorce Court.” 

We were not aware until now that “ Les Lionnes Pauvres” 
was a “fine, powerful, and profoundly moral play.” Neither 
were we aware that Mr. Arthur Matthison had a “ growing 
dramatic reputation.” One lives and learns ; and on both 
these points we are content to accept Mr. Matthison’s own 
estimate. When, however, he asks why his play should be 
rejected, we confess at once that we thoroughly sympathise 
with him. It may not be a very good play. It probably is 
not, or the public would be better acquainted with Mr. 
Matthison’s name. It may not be, as he thinks it is, a “ fine, 
powerful, and profoundly moral play.” We are sure that, if 
it were, Mr. Pigott would never have condemned it. Before 
he sat, like Jove beside his nectar, Examiner of Plays, Mr. 
Pigott was a writer of leading articles for the Datly News; 
and no contributor to that journal could ever find it in his 
heart to condemn a play which was at once “ fine, powerful, 
and profoundly moral.” The leading articles of the Daily 
News itself could be no more. Let us, however, assume the 
play to be, not all that Mr. Matthison asks us to be- 

ieve it, but what his enemies would represent it as 
being. Let us assume it to be a second-rate adapta- 
tion of a second-rate and somewhat vulgar French 
drama. Even then we fail to see why Mr. Pigott should 
have the power to proscribe it, or in what the public would 
be the worse if it were acted. The truth is that the power 
of suppression exercised by the Lord Chamberlain through 
his wey is altogether absurd. Before any play, or portion 
of a play can be acted, it must be sent to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office. The Lord Chamberlain sends it to his deputy, 
a gentleman known in the theatrical world as Mr. Ponsonby 
Fane, and to the readers of the Daily Telegraph as “ Mr. 
Thompson Crane ;” and the deputy sends it on again to the 
reader, Mr. Pigott. Mr. Pigott is a gentleman of high Uni- 
versity distinction, Asa journalist, as a playwright, and as 
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an author of many learned works, his name is a household 
word among those familiar with English literature. If-it be 
admitted that the post which he occupies had to be filled, it 
is difficult to see who could have better filled it—with the 
exception, perhaps, of Mr. Walker, whose large energies and 
wide range of scholarship are at present absor in the 
editing of the London Gazette. But, were Mr. Pigott twice 
as learned as he is; twice as familiar with the history of the 
drama, both English and continental; and twice as proi 
foundly versed in ethics, both practical and theoretical; we 
should yet object to putting it m the power of any one man 
to condemn a play upon his sole and independent judgment, 
We can hardly believe that the London public requires Mr, 
Pigott to watch over its morals. “ Pink Dominoes” can hardly 
be called a piece with a profoundly moral purpose, and “ La 
Traviata” is not altogether an opera to which a church: 
going Protestant of the Claphamite sect would take his 
daughters. The plot of “ La Sonnambula” is suggestive; 
and “Genevitve de Brabant,” when allowance is made 
for what the footman called “double intenders,” ig 
not altogether a work for family edification. All these, 
unless we are much mistaken, the Lord Chamberlain 
has passed, and the public is not much the worse, 
And yet, at the last moment, and as if to show that 
his authority was something more than a mere farce, the 
Chamberlain’s Reader swoops down upon a gentleman be: 
longing to the Savage Club, who has translated a French 
play, and offers him up as a vict.m on the altar of domestic pro» 
priety. Itis said of a certain Dean of Christchurch that, after 
admonishing a noble earl who had painted the deanery door 
with pea-green spots and fired soda water bottles through the 
deanery windows, he relieved his decanal soul by rusticating 
a servitor who had dared to come to chapel in a tweed jacket, 
In the present case Mr. Matthison is the victim; and, al- 
though his terrible threat to publish his drama is one we 
hardly recommend him to carry into execution, we yet think 
that Government might find better work for Mr. Pigott than 
the condemnation of French adaptations by young play- 
wrights. In Cyprus, and in various parts of Asia Minor, 
are infinite"openings for young men of talent, and, as a direc- 
tor of public education, or something of that sort, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s reader might find congenial and possibly even 
useful work. etd 
It is a monstrous anachronism that a gentleman should be 
aid a respectable salary chargeable upon the Consolidated 
‘und, that he may tell us what plays it is or is not advisable 
we should go to see. We are told, of course, that the stage 
is a great public organ, and that some sort of supervision of 
it is absolutely necessary. We can only say that we 
fail to see the necessity. Within our own recollection— 
not that we pay any very great attention to matters theatrical 
—the authority of the Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner has 
been twice of late put into force—once in the present instance 
to condemn Mr. Matthison’s translation, and once some years 
ago when, during the Gladstone Adminstration, an edict went 
forth that no political allusions were to be allowed in the 
Christmas pantomimes, and, more especially, that no refer- 
ence wasonany account to be made to Mr. Lowe’s unlucky pro- 
posal to puta stamp on lucifer matches. We may add that, 
on one occasion, a breakdown in a burlesque was prohibited 
because the three characters in it were got up in imitation of — 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Ayrton, and that the Lord 
Chamberlain himself, unless we are mistaken, once came to — 
the conclusion that in a certain burlesque, which is now for- 
gotten, the petticoats of the ballet girls were indecently short. 
What we have gained on each of these occasions of peer im- 
ty of the 





terference, or what we should have lost if the authori 
Chamberlain had not been evoked, it is not altogether easy 
to see. But, if we are to havea censor morum for the stage, 
why not let us be consistent, and have one also for pictorial 
art? Let some young gentleman be told off to whom ve 
picture must be submitted before it is allowed to be exhibi 

in the Royal Academy or publicly sold. Under the ter of 
such a critic, Mr. Line Tadsee: Mr. Leighton, Mr. aa 
and other such lesser fry of art, might find themselves in ditil- 
culty ; butthe public morality would be safe, and art, asa whole, 
would be carefully toned down to the highly respectable level 
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of that most estimable family journal, the IUustrated London 
News. It is monstrous to believe that, in the year 1878, the 
English public wants even Mr. Pigott to tell it what plays 
it may safely see, and what must, for the sake of its 
own virtue, be forbidden it. The whole thing, indeed, 
is simply too absurd to be seriously ee Were 
Mr. Pigott Aristotle, Horace, Shakespeare, Molitre, Saint 
Beuve, Mrs. Hannah More, Dr. Parker of the City Temple, 
and the dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph, all rolled into 
one, we should question, even in a character so many-sided, 
his right to tell us what we may look at and what we may not. 


If an indecent play is produced, the law can deal with it as it 


can deal with an indecent picture, and, no doubt, Mr. Collette 
would be fully equal to the emergency. Meantime, should 


Mr. Arthur Matthison publish his play, as he threatens, the 


public will have a chance of understanding what sort of 
supervision it is that the Lord Chamberlain exercises. Inan 
age which not only tolerates but admires novels by “ Ouida ” 
and Miss Rhoda Broughton, which looks with approval on 


English wives who deliberately figure as professional beauties, 


which reads with interest the reports of the Divorce Court, 
and is charmed with Mr. Swinburne’s poetry and Mr. Pater’s 
prose, it is something too ridiculous that a gentleman of the 
name of Pigott should condemn a play adapted from the 
French by a gentleman of the name of Mr. Arthur Matthison, 
on the ground that it is a little too strong, and might, 
perhaps, injure the public morals. 


VACATION SPEECHES. 


Mr. W. P. Adam, the Liberal Whip, has this week been 
making the tour of his constituency. Scottish electors are 
partial to frequent “accounts of stewardship,” and Mr. Adam 
is not the man to set an evil example of indifference. Not 
without reason was this canny Scot charged by the Liberals 
with the delicate functions of party organiser in chief. He 
is not a showy man, but, like his countrymen generally, he is 
shrewd to the verge of suspicion, vigilant, an excellent admi- 
nistrator, and, though not remarkable for excessive courtesy 
of bearing, yet certain in the long run to beget and retain 
confidence by his sound common sense. It would have been 
unreasonable to expect from Mr. Adam any declaration of 
principles or measures approaching the heroic; still, it cannot 
be said with justice that his extra-parliamentary utterances 
have been of the ordinary stale, flat, and unprofitable pattern. 
‘He is as convinced as any democrat of the obligation which 
lies on the Liberal party, whenever it regains power, to 
assimilate the County to the Borough Franchise—a pro- 
fession. of faith all the more remarkable, inasmuch as, in 
England at least, he anticipates nothing- but immediate 
Liberal loss. Luckily, however, there is not the slightest cause 
for alarm. The immediate result, in 1868, of the extension 
of the franchise was almost the largest Liberal majority on 
record; while the subsequent Tory reaction came from the 
middle class, which swung round to Conservatism exactly as it 
will again swing back to Liberalism so soon as it is satisfied that 
its Trades Union and other terrorsare unfounded. Besides, it 
would be difficult for Mr. Adam, or any one else, to point out 
how the Liberal party could be much worse off in the English 
counties than it is at present. There is no more reason why the 
rural population should be taxed by a handful of landowners 
without representation, in defiance of an elementary maxim 
of the Constitution, than that the urban population should 
be so subjected to the domination of their “ betters.’’ County 
councils are even more neces than town councils. The 
interests to be reconciled are, if not more diverse, more 
divergent, and it is consequently less safe to entrust them to 
the hands of an infinitesimal but all-powerful section of the 
community. It is much to Mr. Adam’s credit that, being a 
“laird’’ himself, his eyes are thoroughly open to the anoma- 
lies of county government, and that he does not hesitate to 
advocate the most drastic remedies. 

The only other great topic of domestic reform touched on 
by Mr. Adam was Disestablishment, and here, it must be 
admitted, he was more hazy and less satisfactory. The spirit 
of the Liberal was indeed willing, but the flesh of the Whip 


was weak. The overthrow of the Anglican Establishment 
was not to be dreamed of, but the Scottish lion was in a dif- 
ferent position. When the people of Scotland were ready for 
the plunge he would not be found lagging. Meanwhile, the 
Nonconformists of Argyleshire and the addington Burghs 
were much to be commended for sinking their nonconformity 
in their Liberalism. Now, in the first place, a distinction 
should be drawn between these constituencies, in both of 
which the Nonconformists were induced to unfurl their banner 
in order to promote the return of Whig lordlings. Lord 
Colin Campbell was, perhaps, up to the average level of the 
Liberalism of Argyleshire, whereas Lord William Hay was 
mueh below the level of the Liberalism of Haddington. In 
the second place, if the Scottish Nonconformists are always so 
willing to accommodate candidates who come in the name of a 
nebulous Liberalism, how are Mr. Adam, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, and other influential legislators who have taken 
up @ similar attitude with regard to the Kirk, to know when 
the people of Scotland are ready for its overthrow? Scot- 
land is, in fact, notoriously ripe for the change, and the tactics 
commended by Mr. Adam merely serve to conceal the mani- 
fest signs of maturity. Better far, even for party purposes, 
that the Liberals should at once frankly declare in favour 
of the disestablishment and disendowment of the Scot- 
tish Kirk. The people must have something substantial 
to fight for, otherwise they will not fight at all; or, if 
they do, and succeed in seating the Marquis of Hartington 
and his friends on the Treasury benches, they will speedily 
repent of their bootless exertions. ? 

With, perhaps, the single exception of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
speech at Hammersmith, Mr. Adam’s criticism of Ministerial 
policy is the most damaging which has appeared since the 
adjournment of the House. Whip though he be, and pre- 
sumably, therefore, well disposed towards a docile team, his 
natural sense of independence is shocked at the shameless 
subserviency of the Beaconsfield “ mechanical majority.” 
There is, indeed, no concealing the melancholy fact t the 
stiff-necked squirearchy of England have become potter’s clay 
in the hands of our “miraculous Premier.” They have 
ceased to be Tories and have become Imperialists, as ready to 
do their master’s behests, right or wrong, as ever was 
the Corps Législatif under the Second Empire. Calling 
themselves Constitutionalists, they have set an example to 
the nation of reckless disregard of Constitutional precept 
and precedent. To Earl Beaconsfield the British Constitution 
has always been more or less an object of derision, and 
in this respect, as in so many others, he has succeeded 
but too well in “ educating his party.”| Nor is the end yet. 
The Throne has been magnified and imperilled. In the 
shadow of the Empire looms the figure of the Republic. The 
last straw which breaks the back of Mr.-Adam’s endurance 
is the Afghan imbroglio, which the right honourable gentle- 
man, with his Indian training and experience, unceremoniously 
pronounces “madness altogether.” Mr. Adam points out the 
peril in all its grim reality, but he seems powerless to suggest 
a remedy; und, indeed, when “ madness altogether” seizes 
on a “miraculous Premier” at the head of a “ mechanical 
majority,” it is not easy to indicate the path of safety. One 
thing only is pretty certain, a dissolution would clear the air, 
and enable the people to have some say in their own des- 
tinies. Is it too much to hope that some influential Liberal, 
like Mr. Adam, will set the ball of a dissolution agitation 
rolling? He is satisfied that the Government policy in the 
East has not the support of the one What more reason- 
able, then, that the country should be consulted in so 
desperate a crisis of its fate. 

Besides the series of meetings at which Mr. Adam has 
spoken, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Dr. Cameron have been 
fervent in the spirit of temperance, and of the Permissive 
Bill at Glasgow. It is not easy to adduce any argument 
strikingly new or strikingly true in favour of Sir Wilfrid’s 
measure; but it must be readily admitted that the speakers 
had no difficulty in demolishing our present licensing 
arrangements, than which it would be impossible to invent a 
system less defensible in theory or practice. Those who take 
the strong Episcopal ground against the principle of local 
option in the sale of intoxicants that a free England is to be 
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preferred to a sober England are often very imperfectly ac- 
uainted with the essentially arbitrary working of the exist- 
ing licensing system. The Crown at second hand, and the 
landowners may be said to have all power committed to them 
to bind or to loose, to make sober or to make drunk. 
Dr. Cameron adduced a curious instance of the exer- 
cise of this plenary power. A single proprietor owns 
the Island of Lewis, with a population of some 20,000 
inhabitants. He is hostile to stimulants, and has stamped 
ont every public house in his domain as effectually as an 
two-thirds majority of the ratepayers could have done. Indeed, 
suppose the ratepayers were all confirmed topers, they could 
commit no insobriety against the will of this enemy of freedom. 
Burns, like the bishop,theld that “ freedom and whiskey gang 
together,” but here we have a wretched community so de- 
graded as to have neither the one nor the other—neither vote 
nor whiskey. Will not his Grace of Peterborough, like the 
Apostle of old, go over and help these suffering Macedonians ? 





THE NATIVE ARMIES OF INDIA. 


The rule of Lord Lytton will, perhaps, be recognised as one 
of the most memorable in the history of British India. As 
the first step in the renunciation of the traditional policy of 
forty years, the virtual annexation of Khelat, and the Mission 
to Cabul would have conferred distinction upon any ordinary 
viceregal term. And now, it seems, Lord Lytton has definitely 
committed himself to an enterprise at least as interesting, 
and possibly as momentous in its consequences as either of 
these. This enterprise is the reduction of the thirty or more 
standing armies maintained by the so-called independent 
States. Four months have passed since the first intimation 
of the Viceroy’s circular on this subject was given by the 
Indian correspondent of a contemporary. This circular, it 
appears, was despatched to the residents and agents at the 
various native Courts, and it contained directions or sugges- 
tions, firstly, for the disbanding of levies not absolutely re- 
quired for the preservation of the peace; secondly, for the pro- 
hibition of military drill under European officers ; thirdly, for 
the inspection of native arsenals, chiefly with a view to regu- 
late, or prevent, the importation, manufacture, and use of 
arms of precision. The announcement would have been in- 
complete without a statement of reasons—and the “ imme- 
diate reason,” said the correspondent, with stolid insensibility 
to the humour of the assertion, was the difficulty which the 
supreme Government experienced in satisfying the military 
whims, and allaying the military jealousies of rival chiefs. 
Khodadad Khan’s misrule was the immediate reason, and 
ee cause—such were the words—of the Khelat expe- 

ition ; but did any intelligent student of affairs rest satisfied 
with that account of it? The native Press grows more libellous 
and seditious every hour, said the Viceroy and his Council. 
But does the apprehension sufficiently account for Act IX., 
1868? Who can doubt that the Bill was passed in anticipa- 
tion of the excitement that possibly might be aroused by some 
novel ventures on which the Government was about to embark 
~—hazardous ventures, to say the least, and the end of which 
none could precisely foretell? These were the trip to Malta; the 
Cabul Mission ; and the measure now under discussion, upon 
which the native Pag of India entertain but one opinion. 
The restoration of native rule, they say, is the goal, the glory, 
and the justification of the foreign ray. Hence, the jealousy 
with which they resent what they consider an infringement 
upon the rights and the dignity of the native chiefs. The 
fears which the first suspicions of a coming change aroused in 
them nearly a twelvemonth ago were temporarily set at rest 
by a reported disapproval on the part of Lord Salisbury. But 
now, with Act IX. confronting them, they dare not give 
unrestrained expression to their thoughts on an innovation 
which leads to the extinction—or absorption into the Anglo- 
Indian armies—of the hosts of Indore, Gwalior, Baroda, 
Hyderabad, and the smaller States; and the descent of the 
feudatory princes—“ the allies of the Empress”—to the 
position of a landed aristocracy. 

It is only now, when India is, at last, beginning to arrest 
the attention of the public, not only of England, but of 
Europe, that we are learning to realise the fact that there are 
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close upon three hundred thousand armed soldiers—about 
one half of them fairly well drilled—over which the 
mount Power exercises no control whatever; that is to say 
three hundred thousand among a population of fifty milli ? 
as against the two hundred thousand, inclusive of the 
European troops that are employed for the prosees of the 
two hundred millions directly under English administration, 
The Rajpoot States, says a Times writer, can muster a total 
of seventy thousand men. The Nizam’s army numbers about 
forty-five thousand men, and is equipped with upwards of 
seven hundred guns. Outside Nepaul, Maharajah Scindia’s 
is the best drilled and equipped in India. Thanks to the 
Prussian system of short service, its ordinary strength of 
about twenty thousand may be almost trebled with the least 
possible delay. The Indore standing army is about half the 
size of Scindia’s, and it seems that, for some years 
Holkar has been manufacturing cannon at a new foundry of 
his own. The Gaekwar’s army is estimated at fifteen thou. 
sand infantry, four thousand cavalry, and five hundred and 
four guns. 

What are these armaments wanted for? Scindia, ag 
every one knows, is of an unusually active temperament 
for an oriental prince; and the Indian journals delight 
to describe him as “a born soldier.” And they often 
suggest that there is no harm in allowing him to gratify his 
taste for drill, so long as he does it in moderation. Yet it is 
scarcely moderate to pass the whole of his population through 
the ranks, or to sulk because the English Government refuses 
to make him a present of the strongest fortress north of the’ 
Vindhyas. But Holkar’s cannon foundry is even more pro- 
vocative of speculation than Scindia’s battalions. Is it 
really on a greater scale than that of a Court toy? Of late’ 
years it has become the fashion to regard Holkar as devoid of 
military ambition as a Chairman of Quarter Sessions. He 
started a cotton mill—it was even said that he audited the 
accounts—and His Highness was celebrated by “ A. G. G.’s,”. 
and enthusiastic journalists, as a model for the imitation of 
all the indolent princes who waxed fat on clarified butter, 
and stupefied themselves with opium. But for superstitious 
dread of the sea, Holkar might possibly be some day inspect-' 
ing machinery at Blackburn, with a view to improving the 
concern at Indore. The wily Mahratta! The whirr of 
the spindles drowns the roar of the cannon foundry, and 
under the pretence of manufacturing calico His Highness 
turns out smooth-bores. 

All these Chiefs are secure alike against invasion and 
sedition. The supreme Government is alone responsible for 
order throughout the length and breadth of India. What 
then, was meant by the announcement that the native armies 
must be reduced to peace limits? Let a small number be told 
off for the body guard of each Chief, for escorts, state cere- 
monies and the like, and there is no limit short of zero. - 
A well fed chowkeedar with a long stick can preserve the 
peace even more effectually than a score of the reper 
whom one sees leaning cross-legged against the doorways, 
with guns on their shoulders, or squatting on their haunches 
in the shady palace-corridors, while they smoke a contem- 
plative hookah, and prod the contents thereof with a bayonet. 
Though these levies are comparatively well disciplined in 
larger States, such as the three Mahratta principalities @ 
Hyderabad, they are, in most of the eighteen Rajpoot chief- 
ships scarcely above the level of an armed rabble. As such 
they demoralize the people ; they are unnecessary ; in ¢ef- 
tain eventualities, dangerous to the stability of the empire, 
when they are trained like Scindia’s troops; and in all cases 
they absorb a vast amount of wealth which might have been 
devoted to the material improvement of the country. It was 
the spectacle presented by this general system of drilling and 
arming that gave rise to the rumour, some three years ago, 0 
the formation of a Mahratta confederacy. The title was 
sensational, and the confederation, such as it was, probably 
existed only in the brain of the reporter. But no one can 
doubt that the ground for a union of the sort has been well 
prepared, or that in the case of a great war, in which we 
should be compelled to despatch every available soldier to 
fight the enemy at a distance, it would be extremely eas 





the Mahratta leaders—if only they could agree among the 
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selves—to unite the whole country, from the coast of Guzerat 
to the heart of India, into a formidable confederation. It is 
not in the least nevessary to suppose that Holkar, and Scindia, 
and the rest of them, are, or even dream of, plotting rebellion. 
They are not so much anti-English as cae and, like 
all native patriots, they are looking fo to a day when 
their country may safely dispense with the tute 
the beneficent tutelage, as they admit it to be—of Eng- 
land. In the native Press, the nationality note, though 
not always clear and pronounced, is growing predominant, 
and in this respect the journals give accurate expression 
to the feeling of most natives who are sufficiently enlightened 
to think for themselves. Lord Lytton will, probably, begin 
with the Rajpoot state armies ; and, perhaps, it would be good 
licy to draft the best men into the Meena, Bheel, and other 
attalicess which, already commanded by English officers, 
might thus become the nucleus of a compact brigade for 
special service in Rajpootana. Service in a force like this 
would be a capital education for the Thakoors, whom a writer 
in The Times somewhat euphemistically calls the “ Normans 
of India,” but who are in reality a degenerating class of men, 
who, each at the head of his little army of ragamuffins, spend 
their time in quarreling about boundaries and lifting their 
neighbour's cattle. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Immense good has undoubtedly resulted already from the 
Education Act of 1870, and, on the whole, perhaps, the best 
evidence of its success has been im the working of the London 
School Board. Of this Sir Charles Reed gave a very satis- 
factory though not at all an exaggerated account in opening 
its new session last Wednesday. During the past eight years, 
he says, the Board has provided education for 192,000 
children, and its operations have caused a rivalry, whether 
quite healthy we shall not attempt to decide, on the part of the 
champions of voluntary mew so that altogether there is 
now accommodation for 465,000 scholars, or at least three- 
fourths of the total number of children to be cared for in the 
metropolis. If building goes on as it has done, only a year or 
two more will be required to complete this part of the Board's 
work. Its other duties are being performed fairly well, and 
in some respects admirably. In spite of the complaints now 
and then made by angry parents and their friends, the thank- 
less business of hunting up neglected children and com- 
pelling them to learn something appears to be generally 
executed with commendable zeal and judgment, and, on the 
whole, the education forced upon them is of the right sort. 

Sir Charles Reed made much, on Wednesday, of the train- 
ing now provided for poor people’s children in singing and 
drawing, as well as in cooking and needlework, and spoke 
with some regret of the large proportion of children who are 
still busy over the mere rudiments of learning, 41°5 per cent. 
aon only in the first standard, 28°8 per cent. in the second, 
and less than a third in all the other four. This, however, 
is as it should be. It is now the acknowledged duty of the 
State to see that every child can read, write, and cipher well 
enough to begin life with a chance of getting on in it. That 
was what wise men, like Mr. Mill, insisted upon. The doc- 
trinaires who go farther, and wish everybody to receive some- 
thing like an University education at the public expense, 
mean well, but make mischief, and divert into impossible 
channels the energies that ought to be wholly applied to the 
simpler duties. There was some risk a few years ago of 
their being really dangerous, and traces of their influence 
still appear in some of the rules in force, and yet more in 
some of the class books that they prescribed. Fortunately, 
however, the most eminent of them soon grew tired of the 
task they eagerly took upon themselves in the first excite- 
ment of School Board agitation, and the more steady-going 


men who have succeeded them bring more common sense into 
the work. Sir Charles Reed very properly takes credit for 
the fact that the organization over which he presides had up 
to last midsummer taken off the streets 8,508 “ homeless 
and destitute orphan and lawless children.” There are a good 
many more thousands of such unfledged paupers and thieves to 


be rescued, and there ought to be as much joy over the proper 
education, if only in the three R’s, of each one of these out- 
casts as over the instruction of ninety-and-nine better- 
brought-up boys and girls in physiology and botany, and even 
in singing and drawing. The London School Board appears 
to have realised this fact, and thus to be making itself more 
useful than could formerly have been expected. 

As its sphere of operations is widened, and the machinery 
it controls becomes more complicated, there is increasing 
chance of its mode of work becoming stereotyped; and, 
perhaps, this is the greatest danger that now to be 
avoided, all the more because London sets the fashion to so 
many country districts. There is too much frivolous routine 
and cut-and-dried rule-making in the arrangements of the 
Education Department. This may be inevitable in the 
case of a central body which has simply to make rules and 
collect statistics; but it certainly ought not to be slavishly 
imitated by the School Board. Half the benefit of educating 
our thousands of London children will be squandered if we 
only succeed in turning them out, like so many model dolls, 
even after the most approved patterns. Too much discipline 
is crushing, and there is all the more harm in having the 
same sort of dicipline enforced all over the metropolis. Some 
of the dames’ schools that are now being broken up, because 
the book learning imparted in them is not up to the required 
standard, gave better practical education, we suspect, than the 
more imposing establishments that have su ded them. 
Our Board Schools, of course, afford facilities for vastly better 
teaching than nine tenths of their pupils could possibly get 
elsewhere; but that teaching, to be as serviceable as it should 
be, ought to leave as much room as possible for bringing out 
the characters of the pupils. After all, the business of our 
School Boards is not to turn out scholars, but to put every 
child in the way of becoming a scholar in his own fashion. 


WHISRKEY. 

Seeing that the prosperity of England, financially speaking, 
reposes re n an inlay. basis, the question of whiskey, 
which is the truly national spirit, should be approached with 
a certain amount of reverence. The foundations of the Con- 
stitution should not be lightly tampered with. There is, as 
we all know, a “ British” brandy, but brandy ought to be 
French. There is no doubt an English gin, innocent of 
juniper berries ; but the spirit derives its name as well as its 
origin from Geneva. Hollands is obviously Dutch, and few 
but the Dutch care to drink it. Any rum professing to come 
from any other spot than Jamaica would be repudiated alike 
by the British sailor and the British washerwoman, The 
Anglo-Saxon spirit is whiskey. The new Governor-General 
of Canada has given his name to one variety, the exiled 
monarchs of France have another named after them, chiefly 
in use in Republican America, whilst the name of the spirit 
itself in an archaic form is preserved in the rhymes of our 
nurseries. Before most of us knew what strong liquors 
meant, we had heard of the time “ when good King Arthur 
ruled the land, and wore long hanging sleeves,’ and of his 
three serving men, whose characteristics were national :— 

The Irishman loved usquebaugh, | 
The Scotchman loved good ale, 

The Welshman he loved toasted cheese, 
And caught a mouse by the tail. 

As the word usquebaugh is indubitably Irish, and, like the 
French “ eau-de-vie,” means water of life, we suppose 
the Island of Saints may fairly claim to have first devised 
this uliar attraction for the descendants of Noah. But, 
for all that, Ireland did not invent alcohol. The name of the 
compound betrays its Arab origin. The Egyptians had beer, 
or something like it; the ancients drank wine, but not such 
wines as port and sherry. The most intemperate Roman 
held up to ridicule or rebuke in the satires of Horace or 
Jupiter went no further than to take a heavy sort of claret 
unmixed with water. The warnings of the mother of King 
Lemuel, or of Solomon himself, are directed against nothing 
worse than wine. It is a reasonable suggestion that crude 
spirits may have been invented by the numerous chemists 
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who were among the devout followers of the Prophet, and 
who acutely argued that, although wine is strictly forbidden to 
the faithful, spirits of wine mixed with water might be an 
entirely different thing. At any rate, as we have said, the 
name is Arabic, and the use of the thing, even to the end of 
the middle ages was, at the best, dimly hinted at and cer- 
tainly not common. Medimval legends, such as that of “ Dr. 
Faust and Metistopheles,” or the “ Golden Legend,” repro- 
duced by Longfellow, ae represent the ‘“Feuerwasser”’ 
as the special gift of Mephistopheles, and this would very 
well consist with the view that Christendom derived it from 
the infidel Paynim. 

But to return to whiskey. Whiskey being, as we said, the 
national spirit, and being Irish in its origin, it is desirable 


that the nation should look to its purity, and quite natural . 


that Irish distillers should be sensitive as to its reputation. 
There is always an element of originality about Irish people ; 
and in the region of puffing there is something sublime in the 
spectacle of the four largest firms of Irish distillers uniting 
to tell the truth about whiskey as if they were brothers 
rather than rivals. If we could suppose Messrs. Bass, 
Allsop, Barclay and Perkins, and Watney Reid and Co., com- 
bining with Sir Edmund Lacon to tell Englishmen the truth 
about beer, we should imagine a parallel of what the Dublin 
distillers have done concerning whiskey. It is a patriotic 
act, and may, perhaps, pay better and be more beneficial to 
society for all members of a trade to combine to tell the 
truth than for them to separate in rivalry and advertise 
“solated lies. Whiskey is a thing to be protected from fraud 
and injury, and the Dublin distillers are right in drawing our 
attention to the fact that what we buy as whiskey is very 
often not whiskey. The unfortunate patient whose doctor 
recommends him the “ whiskey cure ;” the traveller in the 
Southern States of America who imbibes half a bottle of 
Bourbon as a cure for rattlesnake bite; and the Anglo- 
maniac on the Continent who prefers the English whiskey to 
the vin du pays, ought not to be deluded with “silent spirit.” 
Silent spirit is produced by the distillation of fermented 
potatoes, and the drainings of public house bars, and any- 
thing else that will give alcohol of no particular character. 
Given the alcohol, chemistry supplies the flavour. The trade, 
not without a certain countenance from the Excise, sells this 
as whiskey, or “ blends” it with the genuine spirit. Thisis a 
degradation of the original usquebaugh that is not to be 
tolerated, more especially as it interferes with the profits. 
We can, of course, sympathise with patriotic Irish distillers, 
in their wish to defend what is practically their monopoly, 
against the invasions of chemistry and potatoes ; but the one 
point which all spirit drinkers ought to look to is that the 
spirits ae should be old, and should have been kept 
in bulk. hiskey, as it first comes through the worm of the 
still, ought not to be called whiskey. It is an alcholic com- 
pound capable of maturing itself, and of eliminating its im- 
purities, so as to become in time drinkable. The mischief is 
that we drink it as fast as it is made, and so drink poison 
instead of the stimulant we seek, 





A SUNDAY IN PARIS. 


If you turn your back on London there are many places 
where you may spend a pleasant, happy, and even satisfactory 
Sunday. A great deal depends on the time of year. In the 
late spring or early summer, when the birds are in full song 
and the trees in full foliage, a walk to Richmond Park, with 
a long rest under the trees before lunch, should have charms 
for the veriest cockney. Or, at ten in the morning, when the 
heat is not too great, what is pleasanter after a good 
breakfast than to find yourself one of a small but carefully- 
selected party at Maidenhead, or Cookham, or Henley, with 
the knowledge that the day is before you, that before you 
return the shadows will have lengthened till they deepen in 
the twilight of evening, that the weather is superbly fine, and 
that you have on board a plentiful supply of “ grub” which 
the caterer for the party will be prepared to treat artistically 
when the appointed spot is reached? Or, if you are a less 


adventurous holiday maker, but, it may be, a more confirmed: 


“‘ Sabbath breaker,” there are the hackneyed haunts of Mar. 
gate, Ramsgate, or Brighton, where you may enjoy your 
“nine hours at the sea-side” for a small sum, and fancy on 
coming home that you have enjoyed a week by the ocean, 
But, in such cases as these, your enjoyment must be either 
self-contained, or must be taken under the conviction that 
you are more or less of an outcast—a very reputable outcast, 
possibly, and one of a tolerably numerous com 
nevertheless, an outcast. You haven’t been to church, and. 


you not only don’t want to go to church but haven’t the. 
smallest intention of going; or, on the other hand, it may; 
68 chow that you do go to church asarule, but think it a 
ru 


e which i — without exception during the year: 
will prove a bad rule. 
as you well know, only tolerated. You cannot eat and drink 
when you want and where you wish, as you can on other. 
days ; your pleasures must be of a very simple description; 
and, if they are not particularly innocent, they are apt to be 
rather circumscribed. Shops are shut, church bells clang 
out at insufferable length their harshest and most imperative. 
tones, and the day is externally as unlike any other day as, 
in externals, it can well be made. 
You have only to go a few miles to find this all changed, 
At Dieppe or Boulogne, or any other seaside town on the 
French coast, all this sense of restraint vanishes. Sunday 
is everywhere a holiday, and a.right good holiday it is. The 
churches are open and, as a rule, crowded ; but the bells, if 
there are any, are unobtrusive or mute. You can go to 
church, and you do well. In the afternoon there are drives 
in the country, or there is a band ora concert somewhere, 
and in the evening it is odd if some special ball, or display of 
fireworks, or play, is not announced. In fact, to go to church 
in the morning, and in the evening, too, if you feel so dis- 
posed, and yet put in an appearance at the regatta, fireworks, 
or theatre, if you also feel so disposed, is not regarded as the 
act of a lunatic or an outcast. You are enjoying a holiday, 
which has been traditionally given up to religious exercise 
and amusement; and, if you are not thankful, you deserve to. 
be sent back to spend your next Sunday in London. Here,’ 
perhaps, the abject wretchedness of a British Sabbath is most 
keenly felt; but to feel it properly you ought to be in the 
position of the hundreds of thousands of people who have 
neither a comfortable home nor club. A Sunday in London. 
is not so bad if you are pretty well to do, belong to a good 
club, and can entertain or be entertained by your friends. 
But it is only tolerable to the monied class, and is designed, 
apparently, solely in their interest. If your means are. 
scanty, it is a day which is hardly tolerable, though it is 
quite open to you to stop at home, or go to church, or go for 


a walk, or do what large crowds do—stand, literally, at “ the’ 


thievish corners of the streets,” and wait with longing eyes 
for your club, the public house, to open. 

Contrast this with Paris. If you really wish to enjoy a 
Sunday thoroughly, as every enjoyment should be taken, 
that is, without injury to your fellow-creatures and without 
annoyance to them, go to Paris. Spend, if you like, fifty-one 
miserable, half-hearted, spiritless, lukewarm Sundays in. 
London, but give one to Paris. It will repay you for all the, 
rest. Its memory, when spent, will help to reconcile to the 
gloom which coming Sundays foreshadow; and, if it does 
you no good, there is surely something wrong with you. 
There are certain restless individuals who devote their lives: 
to maintaining what they call the “ Lord’s Day” as a day of. 
rest, that is, a day of enforced idieness, torpor, listlessness. 
and suppressed misery. To them, indeed, sucha state is one of 
ideal happiness, but it horrifies them that it does not appeal to. 
others in the same way. They have actually, and it augurs 
well for their pertinacity, impressed their peculiar influence: 
even on the Exhibition at Paris, where, while the products of 
every other nation in the world are exposed io view on the 
Sunday, as on every other week day, those of Great Britain 
are ostentatiously veiled from view. It puzzles many to 
account for this odd isolation; but the answer that Britons 
are eccentric is too easily accepted and swallowed. Those 
who are let into the secret know, of course, it is the mode. 
adopted by a certain influential set among us to proclaim a 
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stern example of Sabbath observance, and let foreigners know 
how religious we are! Well, they laugh, and say one or two 
good things about it and us, and so the matter ends. Fora 
Sunday in Paris, to a people who are both religious and 
church going, does not mean either veiling up yourself or 
your goods, unless -_ choose as a matter of personal con- 
venience so to do. But, says one of the set, “Shops are more 
generally shut than they ever were—there is a growing re- 
verence for the Lord’s day.” Growing reverence for humbug! 
True it is the shops are very largely shut. What for, but 
that their owners may be better able to enjoy their holiday ? 
Sunday is much more of a holiday in Paris than it ever was. 
Shopkeepers like to go to St. Cloud, or Versailles, or St. Ger- 
main, or to the theatre, or to the Bois, or wherever you will, 
as well as other people; and, as they cannot attend to 
their shops and amusement at the same time, they shut 
one while they enjoy the other. A Sunday in Paris 
is a day given up to holiday making, pleasure, and amuse- 
ment. It is also a day devoted largely to religious exercise, 
but the two do not clash. Madame or Mademoiselle do not 
want nine hours at the seaside, so there is plenty of time to 
attend mass—high mass—at ten o’clock, and then have a 
long day for amusement and holiday making. The churches 
are as full as the theatres, and both full of pretty much the 
same class of people, if not individually the same. So you 
start the first thing in the morning, with the firm persuasion 
and comfortable conviction that you are going-to spend your 
Sunday as you please, and with the knowledge that every- 
thing will be done that can be done to assist you to its 
enjoyment. 

‘ You may not care to rise late; if so, after a cup of coffee, 
you will like to stroll out, and find your way, may be, inside 
a church. The morning is fine; there is, at this season of 
the year, a crispness in the air which is exhilarating, and 
exercises, almost visibly, an effect on all the passers. For, 
early as it may be, there are plenty of people about, some 
going, unmistakeably,to church,others going, unmistakeably, 
somewhere else. But it is evident that the bulk of those 
whose proclivities are not ecclesiastical. have not yet risen. 
Go to St. Eustache,and you will find it full—not of strangers, 
but of Parisian men and women. Go to St. Roch, and you 
will see the same thing; and, if you care to look in at the 
Madeleine, there is the same result, but with the exception that 
the number of strangers or foreigners like ourselves is clear] 
larger. And, if you have satisfied yourself with this little seul 
the round itself will probably have provoked hunger, and you will 
remember that it is about breakfast time—half-past eleven ; 
and, if you do not remember this, your memory as well as 
your appetite will be jogged at the sight of the Café Durand 
staring you in the face. You have no need to proclaim your- 
self a traveller to ensure getting some food; on the contrary, 
you will find that your breakfast is as good to-day as on any 
other day, and that the Church has not thought fit to limit 
your right to satisfy your cravings by the hour of divine 
service. By the time you have finished coffee and cigar you 
will begin to realise, niet you may have suspected, that you 
are one in a large crowd of holiday makers. The streets 
rapidly fill, the omnibus offices are crowded, while the busses 
themselves are almost all marked“ complet.” Within a cer- 
tain radius, however, you have the world to choose from ; nor 
need you go far to amuse yourself. In a few minutes, if you 
go to the St. Lazare station, a train will land youat Asni¢res, 
where you can boat or swim, orspend the afternoon at a café, 
in company with a good many Alphonses and many more 
‘Adelines or Lisettes. Only you must get — ticket first, 
which is no easy task. All Paris seems to be wanting to go 
where you are going, and, though humanity: neither: pants, 
nor kicks, nor misconducts itself, there is plenty of it every- 
where. But at Asniéres, or at other favourite spots by the 
river, you can fairly enjoy yourself during the-afternoon—at 
any rate, you will be certain of the enjoyment of seeing 
others enjoy themselves. You can, without difficulty, at one 
of the trim little cafés on the bank, dine moderately, either in 
or out of doors; and, after dinner, if so inclined,.there is the 
Alcazar, with a “grand bal” to tempt you; or the theatre, 
with an entertainment apparently more miscellaneous than 
choice in character. : 
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You may not, however, care to leave Paris. Nor need you; 
for there is the Bois, the Zoological Gardens, the Exhibition, 
and, last of all, the balloon, to visit. But, wherever 
you go, crowds of all classes will be your company— 
well dressed, well behaved, and all bent on amuse- 
ment and enjoyment. Then, as evening draws on, the 
cafés begin to be crowded and dinners to be ordered. 
You must be in good time to secure your table if you have, 
as you should have, a choice in the matter. If it is fine you 
may like to dine out of doors, under a tree, at a little table 
for two, at the Petit Moulin Rouge, in the Champs Elys¢es, 
where open dinner will be good and, what is more, hot. Or 

ou will not do badly lower down there at the Café d’Horloge. 

ut you may make a mistake and go to the Palais Royal or, 
worse still, the Exhibition, where, whatever the food may be, 
the crowd is a little too large to be altogether pleasant. But 
the day is not over. One by one the cafés chantants begin to 
light up, till the approach to the Place de la Concorde and 
beyond is ina blaze. And the avenues begin to fill, and the 
streets to be crowded, and the roads to swarm with vehicles, 
and every one is evidently eager to reach his or her favourite 
place of amusement. For to-night the theatres will be more 
than full, and you will be ill-advised to try and see Judic 
in “ Niniche” unless you have previously secured your seat. 
But wherever you go, on either side of the river, the streets 
and boulevards are more than full. The cafés, all ablaze with 
light, turn night into day, and many people seem perfectly 
satisfied to sit about, and talk, or smoke, or drink their coffee, 
or “ eau sucré,” as to hurry to any place of amusement. Your 
taste may be doubtful enough to tempt you to one of the few 
gardens about Paris; and, if you go, you will find a crowd 
making ordinary movement, much less dancing, difficult. 
When does this all cease? That you will hardly know, unless 
you have a taste for exceptionally late hours.. If you are 
going home at midnight, the crowds are as thick as ever, the 
vehicles as numerous, and everybody as happy, apparently, 
and as little tired as when the day began. And if, as you 
are going home, you do not admit having enjoyed your day, 
and allow secretly that the experience, if strange, is delight- 
ful, well, you are either bilious or dyspeptic, or a humbug, 
And, if you do not feel, irresistibly, that Sunday in Paris is an 
institution for which much is to be said, well, you are at least 
unfortunate. 


DIRTY DIDACTICS. 


Jt is an unhopeful task to oppose literary offences which 
pay. The critic exhausts his reasonsand his remonstrances; 
the offender’s answer is success; And, if the success be 
not merely in spite of what is blameworthy but actually by 
reason of it, it would needa more ascetic conscientiousness 
than most popular writers possess to induce the offender to 
renounce the profitable fault in favour of an ill-paid virtue. 
Still more, if what is blameworthy be no matter of indifferent 
chance, no extraneous point of style which could bear 
altering and the rest be left, but intentionally the very 
essence of the whole, if the fault be prepense for the sake 
of the profit, there can be small likelihood of considerations 
of literary or moral dignity outweighing that final con- 
sideration of success. | 

But sometimes protest, however hopeless, must be made 
for protest’s sake. And, if a little breath of wholesome 
indignation cannot remove a nuisance, it can, at all events, 
help to stir and purify the air around it. Therefore it is 
desirable that decent folk should from time to time take up 
their testimony against the various series of prurient elabo- 
rations which, ame the disguise of moral essays, expound 
social vices, real, imagined, and fabricated, now in one, now 
in another, of our weekly guides to politics, fashion, literature, 
and morality. 4 Me hoa oy 

There exists in human beings an instinct of curiosity 
not necessarily vice, but inclined to exercise itself on 
matters. belonging to the temptations of vice, and forming 
in itself one of the great gers of the young. Su- 
premely unlovely as it is—in some extremes almost more 

| unlovely than vice itself—it is able to exist in a religious 
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and even otherwise holy atmosphere, and minds conscious 
of rectitude, defiling themselves with it, can mistake it for 
virtue. Its ill effects operate in counter directions, for, while 
it frequently leads, as might naturally be expected, to the 
practice of the corruptions upon which it has been intent, it 
also, where the surroundings of those who indulge in it 
make, as often surroundings do make, actual tangible im- 
morality pretty nearly as difficult and out of thought as 
flying to a farmyard duck, creates that rancorous revengeful 
malice against the sinner which is so often but an mncon- 
scious excuse to self for an unwholesome pleasure in the 
knowledge of the sin. The prurience which does not find its 
final indulgence in vice is pretty sure to become uncharitable- 
ness. 

Another ill-tending instinct, and a pretty common one, is 
that which makes people enjoy looking on at the smashing of 
reputations, especially the reputation of people who are in 
any way—by rank, fashion, character, fortune, fame, or how- 
ever it may be—distinguished above themselves. It is diffi- 
cult to give a motive to this feeling. We hear it commonly 
dente to envy, or to mere wanton ill-nature ; but it is but 
a superficial research which can arrive at this conclusion. 
We know that the respectable and benevolent persons whom 
we see enjoying a scandal have never had their minds a 
moment the worse for the good fortunes of the be-scandalled ; 
we know that it is not unusual to find persons who are not 
merely, what is often mistaken for good-natured, good- 
humoured, but unmistakably honestly good-natured, pre- 
eminently liable to this form of enjoyment. Good-natured 
people usually prefer the scandal which is not about a per- 
sonal acquaintance, while ill-natured people—the minority, 
happily—find an added savour where their own friends are 
in question; but, apart from this distinction, the good- 
natured people, taking the more interest in the world in 
general, and being the more inclined to add amuse- 
ment to conversation, are more liberal scandal-mongers 
than the ill-natured. Perhaps it is a half-conscious en- 
joyment of our own goodness by comparison which makes 
us find a satisfaction in the imperfections of others—perhaps, 


at times, a secret consolation in having the misconduct of 


fellow-sinners to serve to our own minds as a palliation of 
our own—perhaps, an instinctive assertion of the democratic 
resistance against superiority which is latent in even the most 
civilised and duty-to-my-betters trained humanity—perhaps, 
that natural desire for variation from our own every-day life 
which converts the police reports and the novel of mysteries 
and crimes into fascinating reading. However, be the inspi- 
ration what it may, there can be no mistake about: the exist- 
ence of a feeling which has been recognised for ages as one 
of those vexatiously petty defects of human nature whose 
triviality keeps them alive, as too slight things to be crushed 
by religion or reason, and which do more than crimes to 
hinder moral and intellectual progress. The habit of deni- 
gration lowers the common estimate not so much of what is 
as of what should be. We are not so wont to demand more 
of ourselves than of others, that the becoming accustomed to 
rate others at the lowest possible level should be a safe prac- 
tice for our own improvement. And yet it is pleasant to know 
that other people are no better than they should be. 

The kind of writing in question shrewdly makes it its aim 
to gratify both these unworthy instincts ; and, in such mat- 
ters, to have the aim is to succeed. It needs no great skill 
to do so much ; that the intention should be obvious suffices, 
and the “ suggestive” style is not a difficult one, scruples 
apart. More skill, however, was formerly needed than now, 
and in the first years of them many of the articles concerning 
vices could not be read without a certain sort of admiration 
for the clever balancing between reticences and revelations 
which enabled modesty to read instructed but unabashed, 
and saved the British public from any great shock of surprise 
at the new way of edifying it. But time has gone on; articles 
on improprieties have been written by the score and the hun- 
dred ; more and more improprieties to write about have 
been discovered as the needs of the supply required ; 
readers have got accustomed, writers have got accustomed. 
The natural result of long wont has come; the savour that 
used to be delicately mixed is tossed in now with rough and 
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ready hand; the standard of measure is only that the taste 
should be strong and palpable enough. Pretty nearly all 
that is left of the former adaptation of the papers to the 
taste of sober readers is the monitorial tone. at, of course, 
is essential ; an editor would no more publish these singular . 
didactics without the monitorial adjuncts than he would 
ublish the prohibitory commandments without the nots, 
See; in all probability, would the writers find it to their con- 
sciences to put forth their descriptive conceptions without 
their remedy of rebukes. But it must be admitted that, as 
partisans of virture, they are awkward allies, with a 
tendency to fire into the ranks of the army with which 
are co-operating, and that their remedy is too much of the 
kill-or-cure character to be safe for ordinary use. 

There is much which might be said about the exaggerations 
and distortions of the pictures of ordinary English life given 
by most of this class of writers. A frequent mistake, in part 
wilful in the wish to gain the desired effect at any cost of 
truth, in part the result of a narrowness of insight into 
character and a want of understanding the difference between 
what is individual and what is general, is that the eccentri- 
cities of some one unfavourably known member of society are 
transformed into the characteristics of a whole class. Another 
mistake—if it may have so lenient a name—is that su 
tions in the writers’ own minds as to possibilities or proba- 
bilities of temptations from such and such a yielding to 
fashion or such and such a resistance to fashion, are put forth 
as proved certainties of vice. Another mistake—but analytic 
censure of details is beyond the present scope. The object of 
this all but hopeless paper is to deprecate the admission into 
reputable periodicals of a literature of indecency veiled by 
accusations and didactics made unwholesomely popular by 
immodesty. f 


OUR LOVE OF ATROCITIES. 


During the last few years we have become so familiar with 
the word “ atrocity,” that we have even done it the honour of 
giving it a prominent place in our slang vocabulary. By 
the golden youth who throng the music halls, and who pay 
constant worship to the beauties behind the bar of the 
refreshment-room, it is now customary to speak of everything 
that excites their disapproval or contempt as an “ atrocity.” 
A plain girl is an “atrocity,” a bad tankard of their favourite 
“’*Atfield” is an “atrocity,” their respected “ guvnor” who 
employs them is an “atrocity” likewise. But yet, although 
the use of the word as a fashionable piece of slang (for it is 
to be heard from the fair lips of the beauties of Hurling- 
ham and Prince’s as often as from those of the humb 
’Arry) is somewhat of a novelty, we English must have 
been tolerably well acquainted with its real meaning for 
several centuries past. In fact, unpatriotic as it may be to 
say so, we have, perhaps, as genuine a relish for atrocities as 
any other people of the civilised world. One of the most 
noticeable features of Hogarth’s honest work—and truer 
pictures of England and the English there could not be—is 
the constant introduction, either in the fore or the back- 
ground, of subjects of what we should now call the “atrocity” 
type. Not only in the “ Progress of Cruelty” are these to 
be seen. In “Gin Lane,” where the child is left to fall 
down the steep stone steps; in the “ Actresses in a Barn,” 
where the two old hags are to be seen busily engaged 
in cuttmg off the cat’s tail with a pair of scissors; 
in the Rake’s, and his lady exemplar’s, progresses, 
there is always some incident to suggest something 
of our innate sympathy with the horrible. Think again, too, 
what was the most popular book, blending amusement with 
instruction, with our children of the end of the last and the 
beginning of the present century. The smallest library that 
could be got together could always at least lay claim to one 
volume of standard morality and entertainment. No book, 
not even excepting “ Robinson Crusoe,” was ever more popu- 
lar with the English school boy and school girl than the old 
illustrated editions of “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs.” They were 
given to children to inculcate into their youthful minds a 
proper Protestant belief of papacy and the Inquisition; but, 
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as Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is more often read for the 
sake of the narrative than the allegory, so was the chief attrac- 
tion of the “Book of Martyrs” found to lie in the minute de- 
tails and illustrations of the disgusting tortures and atrocities, 
rather than in the laboriously argued sermons against the 
an of Rome, and in favour of the liberties of England 
and the Protestant religion. Parents who would have very 
properly flogged a boy soundly for cruelty to an animal or 


‘insect, yet looked on in bland approval when their hopeful 


progeny was gloating over a delicious picture of racking, or 
flaying, or disemboweling. Then, in the present day, 
although the remark may perhaps raise an unnecessary laugh 
amongst those who may not have given the matter a second 
thought, what are the most popular amusements of the rising 
generation? It takes but little time to answer—the Panto- 
mime first, andnext in place of honour “Mr. Punch.” And in 
the Christmas Pantomime what is it that is the chief attrac- 
tion to the juvenile audience? Certainly not the scenery, 
the music, the dancing, or the comic songs. What never 
fails to make the little boys and girls to shriek with 
delight is when some act is committed whose only 
claim to fun and frolic consists in its being of the 
atrocity order. When the clown throws the baby into the 
washing machine, when the pantaloon worries the poor grocer 
with the red hot poker, when the policeman has his legs 
pulled out the whole length of the stage, the joke, respect- 
able only on account of its extreme old age, never fuils to 


‘bring the house down with tumultous applause. And, as to 


“Mr. Punch,” whose popularity is never on the wane, what is 
his chief claim to attraction. He murders his wife; he 
nearly brains the beadle, he hangs the hangman and puts 
him in the coffin prepared for himself; and then, as a last 
wind up, finishes off the king of all evil with an extra strong 
thwack upon the skull. “Hurrah! the Devil’s dead,” 
sings Mr. Punch, and, as the little mannikin has com- 
mitted rather more atrocties than are on the average 
laid to the charge of the Don Cossack, the children 
clap their hands with delight, and the performance finishes 
with all éclat. 

But the common-sense every-day Englishman may choose 
to smile at all this. An ignorant Turk might be inclined 
to say, “You dogs of Christians must, indeed, have some 
good in you. You train up your children to be cruel, 
yet they grow to be kind. Inscrutable are the ways of 
Allah. We train our children to be kind, yet they grow 
to be cruel.” And then, supposing we come to a more ad- 
vanced age. Take the time of life of the country cousin who 
comes up to town thirsting for sight-seeing of every sort, 
what, again, is the greatest attraction? Still the “ atrocity” 
is the favourite. The perhaps most universally approved 
stock sight of the rural and provincial visitor is Madame Tus- 
saud’s “ Chamber of Horrors.” There seems to be almost a 
morbid fascination about the place. A real country cousin 
would sooner even miss seeing the Tower or the Crystal 
Palace than be done out of the “Horrors.” ‘To watch the 
honest folks gazing at the wax effigies of the most notorious 
murderers and rascals who have ever disgraced the name of 
humanity, to hear them discussing the question as to whether 
the murderers are clad in the “real” clothes they wore at 
the time they committed their crimes, to listen to the long- 
drawn sighs of admiration when Messrs. Palmer and Mullens 
are seen for the first time, to wonder whether all these grin- 
ning and staring people have really at heart a certain sym- 

athy with the most atrocious crimes, or else why they should 
be so intensely amused; all this might afford abundant 
opportunity for reflection, even to the most unobservant 
social philosopher. Undoubtedly, despite the outry against 
Turkish, Bulgarian, and Russian atrocities, we all of us must 
confess that there is a piquant relish about a good startling 
murder which is at times extremely attractive. 

Even, too, about the mere neighbourhood of a popular 
murder there seems to bea sort of hideous, though unaccount- 
able fascination. Some years ago, in the woods on the banks 
of the western Avon, a most horrible murder was committed, 
the circumstances of which were so revolting that one would 
not have been surprised if the country folk round about the 
unhallowed spot had been affected by some superstitious awe 


that would have induced them to avoid as much as possible 
the lonely scene of the dreadfulcrime. But, on the contrary, 
if any simple rustic was at one time at all scared by a belief 
im the presence of ghosts and spectres, he was soon charmed 
back by the intense appreciation of anything in connection 
with an atrocity. No one cared a farthing about the place 
being haunted, and, in less thana year or so after the date of 
the murder, it grew into a popular spot for summer 
picnics. Sitting on the exact spot where an unfortunate girl 
was murdered seemed to give a sort of relish to the tea and 
bread and butter that neither shrimps, bloater-paste, nor 
marmalade could in any way equal. Then, for another similar 
instance. Ata place on the Yorkshire moors, called Bill o’ 


Jack’s, a place as lonely and unattractive as could well be con- 


ceived, a house of entertainment has for years past been 
doing a thriving trade merely because a cruel murder was 
committed near by. The folks from Oldham and Rochdale flock 
in hundreds to this charming spot—the old men smoke their 
pipes, the old women gossip and drink their tea, the lovers 
stray hand in hand in the moonlight, and all are happy; for 
has not the place been sanctified to enjoyment by the comple- 
mentary sacrifice of an awful murder ? 

And, even within the last few years, how strongly has the 
popular love of atrocities been shown up? ‘The first Sunday 
after the discovery of the Eltham murder, hundreds and thou- 
sands of happy London citizens flocked down to the scene of 
the crime. In the lane where the body was discovered, 
the hedges were literally torn into fragments, for every one 
was determined to have a sowvenir of the pleasing event. 
Never before, perhaps, did the présence of murder seem to 
throw around a brighter glow of genial influence. Kiss-in- 
the-ring was played in the flelds; ginger beer was sold in large 

uantities; Aunt Sallies were set up and cocoa nuts knocked 

own. The distinguished foreigner whose steps might have 
by accident taken him to the spot would, perchance, have 
fancied that the happy throng were celebrating some time- 
honoured festival handed down by tradition from the good 
old days of “merrie England.” As to the sad catastrophe 
which has recently taken place in the Thames, it cannot be said 
to come under the category of atrocities. Yet it was so horrible 
and fearful in all its details, that a certain amount of the 
“atrocity” feeling set in, and hundreds of idle sight- 
seers hired boats, and went out on the river to watch 
a work so dreadful that record of it is sickening. A 
story is now going the rounds of the thinned-out smoking 
rooms of a few clubs—a story which, whether true or not, 
at any rate gives a sadly true idea of the morbid craving for 
“ atrocity ” which is one of the most revolting characteristics 
of the untutored masses. When the wreck of the Princess 
Alice had not yet been cleared away, a boatful of youn 
costermongers paid the river a visit. They looked long an 
intently at all that was going on before they left. At last, 
one young coster raised himself in the boat, and, turning 
round to his companions, said, with an air of sincere regret, 
“It’s a’most as good as if they’d all been murdered!” His 
sympathy for the unfortunate was utterly lost in the contem- 
plation of what might have been a glorious “ atrocity.” 

Yet, to pander to such degraded baseness as this, to insult 
every sense of decency, to assail the sanctity of the 
dead, and to wound the feelings of those who mourn 
for them, the atrocity-loving holiday-makers were al- 
lowed to crowd round the wreck and to gloat over 
every horror. We hear so much about the absolute ne- 
cessity for thorough religious training that it is a wonder 
that the religious trainers have never thought of teaching 
the poor and ignorant a few of the first and simplest lessons 
of humanity—to reverence the dead, and to find no pleasure 
whatever in what is wicked or horrible. However, if our 
love of “atrocities” cannot to some extent be banished by 
teaching and persuasion, we can only hope that it may be 
checked by physical force. When atrocities and catastrophes 
occur let the police on all occasions be ready to prevent the 
assembly of any crowds of gloating sight seers. The relish 
for atrocities must be somehow stopped in its unwholesome 
growth, or it may at some future time prove a source of 
danger to the safety of society, and to an extent that has 
been little- foreseen, 
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A GENERAL INVITATION. 


There are few of us who have not at one time or another 
received general invitations upon a comparatively slight 
acquaintance. The original introduction may have taken 
place at the house of some common friend; or we may have 
met the would-be host from time to time during a London 
season; or on the continent, or at some watering place. A 
temporary warmth has grown up between us, and our new 
acquaintance has professed great preference for our society. 
The time comes when we must separate, and then how often 
do we not hear the stereotyped invitation :—“ Be sure you 
come and look us up when next you happen to be in our part 
of the world; we shall be so delighted to see you.” In our 
younger days we used to be much gratified to reflect that we 
must have made a very agreeable impression upon our 
new acquaintances, and we were prone to believe that 
the expression really was intended to convey all that 
it professed. In later years we have learnt that the 
sincerity of the invitation must be gauged according to 
the locality in which the proffered host or hostess is. 
It must be understood that we are now speaking of com- 
paratively casual acquaintances, such as often fall to the lot 
of those who move much about the world, and that we do 
not include those older and better-known friends which most 
men and women possess in some corner or another of the 
earth, and with whom they do not need to stand upon cere- 
mony. With such as these latter there is no danger of a mis- 
understanding if a general invitation is accepted, no matter 
where the host may reside; each is glad to see the other for 
the other’s sake, and if by any chance the date named by the 
guest for fulfilment of a promised visit happens unexpectedly 
to be one at which the host finds it impossible to receive, it 
is the fault of the guest if offence is taken where none is 
meant. 

But, with less intimate acquaintances, when resident in 
England, there is great danger in accepting such invitations. 
Too often, even at the moment of utterance, they are mere 
ja;one de parler, and have no more consciousness of intention 
than the ordinary greeting, “‘How do youdo? Lam delighted 
to see you!” And, even if originally offered in momentary 
earnestness, they are speedily forgotten and repented of, and 
sometimes even resented, if acted upon literally. A guest 
who is a stranger to England, or one who is young in years, 
may easily be deluded by the apparent warmth of a 
general invitation, and assume that, though the acquaintance 
has existed but for a short time, there is a sincere admiration 
and esteem on the part of the host, which is the cause of this 
sudden friendship, and which, if he is inclined to reciprocate 
it on his own part, may lead to most pleasant and friendly 
relations hereafter. He, perhaps, takes:his new friend at his 
word, and during his vacation, or while on his travels, drops 
a line, alluding to the “ kind invitation,” and stating his pro- 
posal to take advantage of it at such and such a date. We 
will assume that the guest in no way resembles the late 
Mr. Surtees’s inimitable Soapy Sponge, or the host, Mr. 
Jawleyford ; yet, without such extremes of assurance 
and stinginess on either side, the proposed visit is 
too likely to put a summary stop to the budding 
friendship with which the guest has been flattering his 
own vanity. It may be the first week in September ; the 
host has room for only two guns on his manor beside him- 
self, and has made his arrangements already for the shooting 
season. He is taken aback, and being annoyed at realising 
his own indiscretion in having invited his new friend, is too 
likely, however unintentionally, to allow his guest to feel the 
effects of his annoyance. His best rooms are occupied ; the 
guest if a bachelor may not feel it a slight to be relegated 
to a small bedroom; but, if he is a married man, it is not 
improbable that his better half may fancy herself snubbed at 
the outset if she finds her room one of the second class in 
the country house. There is no plainer.snub at the outset, if 
the host is inclined to administer it, than to leave the guest 
to find his way over from the railway in a hired vehicle, when 
it is well known that there is plenty of idle horseflesh in the 
stable. The class of ple who give these general invita- 


tions are often—from the fact that they have so little savoir 
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faire as to give them—deficient in tact, and, possibly, in 
refinement; in that case, there is all the more chance of a 
speedy misunderstanding. However much the host and 
hostess may endeavour to play their part, it is diffi. 
cult for them to parses the guest from soon divining 
that he is not so welcome as he had expected to be. Possibly, 
the guest also is deficient in tact, as evinced by his weakness 


in taking the invitation literally; if so, he is likel before 


long to make himself disagreea le. He airs his politics on 
the wrong side, or he keeps The Times too long, or is late at 
a meal.in an over-punctual house ; or he shoots carelessly, or 
carries his.gun on the sling, raking his host’s legs on the 
left ; and when he is mildly asked whether he would like to 
shoot on the left, ignores the hint, and expresses himself well 
satisfied-with his post in the middle or on the right of the 
line. Unless. he is as thick-skinned as a rhinoceros he will 
find out before many hours that he is de trop, and he will cut 
his visit short, bidding adieu with forced cordiality, and 
vowing never again to be so confiding as to accept a general 
invitation ;.the host, in his turn, records an universal resolve 
never again to be so impulsive as to offer one, lest he should 
find an acquaintance so indiscreet as to take him at his word, 
When next the two meet in society they eye each other like 
strange dogs, and each feels that a hidden barrier has grown 
up between them, and that they are no longer the friends 
which they fancied themselves when they first parted upon 
neutral ground. 

While this is a too common phase in English society; in 
Scotland a general invitation is really meant when given; and 
soitisin Ireland. Country friends at that distance from 
London and the shires are aware that unless they ask guests 
for a prolonged stay, they cannot expect them to travel the 
distance at any given date, simply fora sojourn, at the inside, 
of a week. They must either have their houses empty, or 
keep guests for weeks when once they invite them, or asa 
third alternative must leave their guests to take them en 
passant, and‘ to name their own times and seasons. The guest 
who judiciously passes from house to house in Scotland, 
never outstaying his welcome, nor keeping too long the room 
which will soon be required for another wanderer like himself, 
can spend-a-most pleasant autumn, and feel that he is wel- 
comed for his own sake the instant that he crosses the border. 
The host delights in the constant influx of new faces and new 
sentiments ‘with them, and makes his guest feel that he is 
glad to-seehim. Of course, there are varieties of hosts, and 
of ways of playing the host; there is the off-hand and pro- 
bably selfish host, who boasts that his house is Liberty Hall, 
that he may save himself the trouble of devising and arrange- 
ing amusements ; and there is the officious host, who is not 
happy until he has cut and dried the day’s work for each 
guest, and has forced upon each his task of amusing himself, 
whether he appreciates it or not. With this difficulty we do not 
here deal ; and we assume that the average of our Scotch hosts 
are reasoning and reasonable. Such as these can make the life 
of a guest very pleasant while he is under their roofs. And 
not only to the host, but to the other guests, is each new 
arrival a matter of interest; the scene changes almost every 
day ; some one starts for the station after breakfast, and the 
rumble of wheels announces a new arrival just as the dinner 
dressing bell has rung. There is a natural curiosity to know 
whether the new comer shall prove to be an old acquaint- 
ance or a- stranger to us, and the constant variety 
of theme and character which this influx and efflux 
of guests creates, is one of the principal charms in 
a Scotch country house. In Ireland there is not so much of 
a stream passing through the house, but none the less are 
you welcome to a degree which would astonish anyone whose 
first experiences of ihe real meaning of a general invitation 
were based upon the usages of English society. Hospitality 
in Ireland is not unlike that of the colonies, where a cordi 
welcome is often extended to a visitor whom the host may have 
met but once in his life before, or who may even be known 
to him only through a letter of introduction. Should an 
Euglishman - visit Punchestown, and take advantage of his 
presence in the island to sound gently each casual friend 
who has once before given him a general invitation in case 
he should ever find himself across St. George’s Channel, he 
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will soon discover that the invitation was genuine, and its 
fulfilment will be gladly. undertaken, even though in all 
probability the host, when he gave it, felt that there 
might be small chance of its being accepted, and was 
conscious that, out of twenty such offers, only one or 
two are, in the long run, accepted. In Scotland the 
stream, as we have said, runs in and out of the house with 
such constancy that there may be now and then just a diffi- 
culty on the part of a host in timing the visits of his friends 
with a view to accommodation. If he writes to a proposed 
guest, and says, with the usual apologies, “‘Can’t you manage 


to arrive on Friday instead of Wednesday next, as you 


propose ?” the guest need not take this as asymptom of cold- 
shoulder, though in England he would be fully justified in 
accepting it as a hint to this effect. The host has been sincere 
in his invitation, and the fault, if any, lies with the guest in 
not having given longer notice of his intention to accept it. 
One of the charms of a tour from house-to-house in Scotland 
is, that you are not considered off-hand if vou offer yourself 
at a week’s notice; but if you choose to leave your plans open 
thus to the eleventh hour, you in your turn must be careful to 
understand that no slight is intended, if you are, in such 
circumstances, asked to come a week later or sooner, the week 
named by you being just the one which, at such short notice, 
is impracticable. The moral to be drawn from these phases 
of society is that, in England, a general invitation (unless on 
the part of some tried friend, from whom more than one 
special invitation has already emanated) should never be 
accepted. An Englishman who gives a general invitation to 
a friend whom he has never yet specially invited may be fairly 
reckoned to be insincere; he is desiring the credit of hos- 
pitable intentions, while reserving to himself the excuse for 
avoiding their fulfilment when the time comes. Witb a Scotch 
or Irish host, the invitation may be taken as genuine, pro- 
viding the character of the host himself is reasonably genuine. 
The only caution then to be observed by the guest is, not to 
outstay his welcome. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


Once upon a time, in days when the Thames Embankment 
was not, and when the tragic Horse still looked down from his 
pedestal in Leicester-square, there stood in the Hampstead 
meadows a little German Mission Chapel. The history of 
that Chapel was ever a profound and pleasant mystery to us 
—a pleasant mystery, for to have had the secret of its exist- 
ence made plain would have robbed the Chapelof its romantic 
charm. As it was, standing there out of sight of all other 
buildings, the rough road through the fields the only approach 
to it, it had the appearance of a House of Prayer hastily run 
up by colonists, or shipwrecked travellers cast on a new and 


savage land. A little garden surrounded it, and flowers 


bloomed where tombstones should have been, seeming to 
plead apologetically, “What is to be done? No one has died 

et.” As to the pious souls who, presumably, at some dark 

our of night or early morning, worshipped there, we can say 
nothing. Never were we so fortunate as to obtain a sight of 
them. That they were Germans a board on the Chapel door 
informed us ; but whether comfortable bakers and journeyman 
tailors from the centre of London, or political exiles who found 
a refuge in the wild glens and caves of the neighbourhood, it 
was left to our imagination to determine. ‘The Chapel was 
always solitary and silent:—except upon one memorable occa- 
sion. The door stood open:—evidently something was going on 
within: for just inside the garden gate, propped up in a 
clothes basket, was a Baby—a German Baby unquestionably, 
for no baby of any less philosophical nation would have sub- 
mitted to be swathed and bandaged, and left to its own de- 
vices ina clothes basket. Possibly, it had just been christened, 
and was now left thus outside in the evening sunglow to 
meditate upon all the promises and vows that had been made 
in its name. 

The little German Chapel has, of course, vanished for ever ; 
like Hans Breitman’s barty, it is lost “in die Ewigkeit” 
Civilisation has grasped Hampstead; now, where the little 
Chapel in its flower-garden stood, a broad and hand- 
some street is growing into life, “desirable mansions” are 


springing up. What is left of the meadows is covered with 
bricks and rubbish ; and boards invite builders to new pur- 
chases. But, once upon a time, in those remote days of which 
we are speaking (not so remote, but that they still live in the 
memory of man) these meadows were traversed only by a 
narrow and muddy footpath, and were beset with many and 
divers perils for the polite and dainty citizen of the world. 
Stiles, rough and difficult to climb, blocked his way; rude 
and dangerous animals, such as wild ganders, rough and 
ready-hoofed colts, and even bulls, were wont to give him 
chase. Here on early winter nights sturdy beggars would claim, 
and, strange to say, always receive sympathy with their 
distress ; and on summer evenings gipsy lasses would startle 
him by springing up from behind biden: and offering to tell 
him the name of the lady of his heart. But here also, upon 
summer evenings,—the vision of London stretched at one’s feet, 
but the roar of London forgotten for awhile,—could one hear 
in some thorn-bush close at hand a fearless nightingale. The 
sweet fragrance of new-mown hay, of wild flowers, and of 
pure wood fires, would blow away the close and tainted breath 
of the city; and the sea of fog beneath one, transformed by 
the setting sun, would glow crimson and golden; whilst the 
church towers and spires would break forth like light houses 
amongst the curling waves. 

In these same meadows, once upon a time, we discovered, 
grazing peaceably, her liquid brown eyes turned in the 

irection of London, a small fawn-coloured, hump-backed 
Brahmani Cow. How she came here must surely be acknow- 
ledged to be a more romantic mystery than the existence of the 
little German Chapel. But, for our own part, our curiosity 
was not so painfully awakened as it might have been. How 
the “pearl amongst ruminant creatures” chanced to have 
found her way into the Hampstead meadows we do not, of 
course, pretend to determine; but we recognised her at once 
for the immaculate Sabala, the delectable Milch Cow of the 
holy Brahman Vasistha. No other Brahmani Cow could have 
had the necessary determination for so long a journey; no 
other could have preserved so much dignified composure in 
the face of her altered circumstances. Yes, we recognised 
the inestimable Sabala at once, for whose sake the illustrious 
monarch Visvamitra macerated himself for five thousand 
years. Heine, it will be recollected, scoffed, as was his went, at 
the devoted heroism of Visvamitra. ‘“ Oh, mighty Visva- 
mitra!” he exclaims, “ whata stupid animal thou art! What, 
all these penances, all these macerations, and all to obtain a 
cow!” But Heine was wrong to treat the self-devotion of 
Visvamitra so irreverently. Is not irreverence always 
wrong, for that matter? ‘The illustrious Visvamitra knew 
perfectly well what he was about. Had he not tasted the 
succulent dainties with which the generous Sabala had sup- 

lied her master, Vasistha, in the wild and desolate jungles? 
d he not overheard, moreover, the secret that whosoever 
milked Sabala could obtain from her whatever he might de- 
sire? And so Visvamitra macerated himself for five thou- 
sand years, as all readers of the Ramayana remember. And 
at the end of the time, Brahma ‘rewarded him for his suffer- 
ings by bestowing upon him the knowledge of truth and 
constancy, and perfection and intelligence, and science and 
quietude, and patience and chastity, and ee and tolerance, 
and gratitude, and emancipation from thought, and emanci- 
ation from desire—but he did not amongst these moral gifts 
include the inestimable Cow Sabala! And here, possibly, 
may be found the reason. The “ pearl amongst ruminant 
creatures” had somehow found her way to England, and, in 
Hampstead meadows was pondering sadly over the humilia- 
tion of her beloved master Vasistha. 

Yes, once upon a time, it was possible to make such dis- 
coveries as these in the Hampstead meadows. Once upon 
a time, also, it was possible to gather a nosegay of bracken 
and wild flowers upon Hampstead Heath. Now, however, 
the great and sudden increase of the population has rendered 
it necessary to protect the harebells and heather. A police- 
man represents Civilisation, and lurks amongst the ferns. We 
have a great respect for Civilisation, and the policeman who 
forbids children to gather wild flowers is, no doubt, a useful 
functionary ; but—well, it was pleasanter at Hampstcad, once 
upon a time 
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HOW INDIA WAS WON. 
The Adventures of Nevil Brooke; or, How India was won for England. 
ad Christopher James Rickmiiller. 3 vols. London: G. Bell and 
ns. 

The story of the conquest of India by the English under 
Clive is so full of extraordinary and engrossing incident that 
it will bear to be told over and over again, in a variety of 
forms, without losing its inherent interest and fascination. 
So unique and remarkable, indeed, are the historical facts of 
this story that a simple and accurate narrative of them might 
well be regarded asthe most effective and exciting mode in 
which they could be told. The novelist who Te them as 
the basis of his fiction is certainly undertaking a difficult and 
ambitious task if he proposes to introduce into his work 
elements that can compete with the substantial structure of 
fact with which they are combined. Of the book before us 
it may well be said that the truth in it is far stranger than 
the fiction, and we might even go the length of adding that 
the truth it contains would produce a stronger impression on 
the mind of the reader if it was dissociated from the fiction 
in which it has been enveloped. In connection with every 
great event there are undoubtedly a multiplicity of private 
and personal episodes of the most interesting character that 
find no place in the historical record, and the novelist who 
possesses the requisite imagination and literary skill may 
perform an important service by supplying the missing lights 
and shades. ‘This is the raison d’étre and justification of the 
historical novel, whether it simply depicts the manners and 
customs of a past or contemporary age or nation, or, in ad- 
dition, delineates the progress of a conquest or a revolution. 

It is the primary purpose of the author of “ The Adven- 
tures of Nevil Brooke” to recapitulate the leading incidents 
of the story, “How India was Won for England,” and the 
greater portion of the work is devoted to this subject. On 
the whole, the novel must be pronounced to be highly suc- 
cessful, and especially those parts of it which repeat the history 
of the early life and achievements of Robert Clive, who is its 
true hero. From the time when the reader is first introduced 
to Clive, in the third book, moping moodily in the factory at 
Madras, till he takes leave of Nevil Brooke, in the beginning 
of the twelfth and last book, after his defeat of Surajah 
Dowlah at Plassey, the main interest of the story concentrates 
upon him and his doings. But little attempt is made to 
pourtray the character of Clive, and Mr. Rickmiller adheres 
strictly to the accepted historical version of his exploits and 
intrigues; yet, nevertheless, the reader is carried through the 
re chapters in an easy and agreeable way, and never 
meets with anything that either offends his taste or his sense 
of probability. There is no new light thrown on the story, 
no novel motives ascribed to any of the actors in it, nor is it 
invested with any fresh dramatic vigour; yet the succession 
of occurrences and adventures always keeps the attention 
vividly engaged, and one is by no means annoyed at finding 
that he is re-reading an oft-told tale. When we have said 
this, however, and further remarked that the author’s style 
is cultivated and polished to a high degree, without mani- 
festing any distinctive or individual characteristic or merit, 
we have, perhaps, complimented the novel to the fullest 
extent that it deserves. It is the subject of which it treats, 
rather than the method in which that subject is treated, that 
ensures the undeniable interest and sympathy which the work 
evokes and maintains. . 

The undeviating prosperity that attends the career of 
‘Nevil Brooke is the most glaring defect of this novel. A 
poor rane gentleman, whose father has been compelled to 
aban on his family estate and mansion to satisfy the claims 
of his creditors, distinguishes himself at school, at the age of 
sixteen goes up to London on the invitation of a wealthy but 
hard-grained and_ greedy uncle to prepare himself for a post 
under the East India Company, meets with a warm and 
hearty reception from his buxom aunt and nieces, sets off for 
India, and, after a brief experience of desk-work in a factory, 
becomes connected with Clive and others in the warfare they 
had to direct against the French and the native princes. In 
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thirteen years this handsome, and, as we are told, but would 
not otherwise be able to guess, talented and strong-minded 
youth amasses a sufficient fortune to return home, disen. 
cumber the paternal estate, and instal himself and his bean. 
tiful and accomplished wife, the daughter of a noble French 
exile, in the ancient family hall. this is too obviously 
commonplace and hackneyed to affect any but the merest 
tyro in novel-reading, and, we need hardly say, it is totally 

evoid of resemblance to actual life. It would appear that 
the author is not only indebted to history and biography for 
his facts, but also to the works of preceding novelists for the 
main lines of his fiction. Throughout the whole three 
volumes one has the feeling that the material worked up in 
them is second-hand, and they contain few or no evidences 
of direct personal observation and experience. Considering 
that this is the case, it is surely a proof of the negative merits 
of the work that it can be read over without producing either 
lassitude or any other unpleasant sentiment. Novel readers 
who are ignorant of the early achievements of the English 
in India may derive instruction as well as amusement from 
the perusal of this work. 





MYTHOLOGICAL COMPILATIONS. 
The Philosophy of Existence. The Reality and Romance of Histories, 
By E. G. Kelley, M.D. Chapman and Hall. 

Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. 

egan Paul and Co. 

The author of “ Happy Thoughts ” was felicitous beyond 
his own conception in hitting upon the title of “ Typical 
Developements ” for his hero’s treatise de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis. Such “developements” are indeed “ typical” 
of an age in which the facilities for the mere accumulation of 
knowledge exceed all precedent, while the ability to turn 
knowledge to account remains the prerogative of as limited 
an intellectual élite as formerly. Mr. Buckle and Mr. Lecky 
have shown how a great and well-deserved reputation may be 
reared on the foundation of a common-place book ; it is but 
human nature that every common-place man with a book to 
match should take himself for a new Buckle or ae The 
comic side of the phenomenon has been exhibited with inimi- 
table humour by Mr. Burnand: its more serious aspect has 
inspired George Eliot’s tragi-comic delineation of the learned 
and high-minded fool in Mr. Casaubon. Casaubon and Mr. 
Burnand’s hero, however, were comparatively innocuous, in that 
their literary projects remained in perpetual embryo. Many 
members of the species, unfortunately, are alarmingly prac- 
tical, competent not only to write but to print, and not only 
to print but to puff. It would seem invidious to enumerate 
some of the flagrant instances of “ viewiness” which has — 
itself accepted in proportion to its vagueness, and comp 
tion which has thriven in the ratio of its audacity. The 
pretentiousness of these volumes, however, has at least 
included some faint pretence of originality ; the writers would 
not have been satisfied merely to repeat the words of others, 
even, like Arbuthnot’s parrots, “in such a hoarse odd tone 
as to make them seem their own.” It has been reserved for 
Dr. Kelley to make a thick volume by simply transcribin 
the words of others, and then usher it into the world with 
the parade of independent authorship. In his preface, 
indeed, the writer speaks of himself as a compiler, admitting 
that after “commencing a work upon the ‘ Philosophy of 
Existence’ in general,” he has found it well to abandon the 
plan for a time “ for the searching of chronicles stored in the 
archives of legend and lore.” The metamorphosis of the 
book, nevertheless, does not extend to the title; and the 
reader is still invited to explore the philosophy of existence 
without the least hint that this philosophy is equivalent in 
Dr. Kelley’s conception to Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, 
and Ocellus Lucanus. The writer’s excerpts, crudely made, 
are as crudely digested under the heads of Deities, Heaven, 
Demons, and Hell, and may possibly be of some use 
to those desirous of approximately gauging the extent 
of human folly on such subjects. Dr. Kelley, whom 


we should conjecture to be an American, seems 
cularly at home in the infernal divisions of his theme, and 
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has even been able to enliven them in the extracts from the 
unpublished MSS. of sundry devils of eminence in every de- 
partment except, as it should seem, that of authorship. They 
are, in fact, dismally dul], and distinctly inferior to Dr. 
Kelley himself, who, when he leaves off transcribing and takes 
to original composition, occasionally makes not unsuccessful 
attempts at humour of the Artemus Ward type. It is, more- 
over, impossible for anybody to be constantly referring to 
Plato, Milton, Dante, and Swedenborg without occasionally 
stumbling upon something not only fine in itself, but appro- 
priate to its context. With these reservations, we may con- 
fidently pronounce Dr. Kelley’s six hundred and thirty pages 
an unparalleled mass of lumber. Learned lumber is a phrase 
hardly applicable to an author who twice over writes “ Serapis” 
Sinapis, which is by interpretation mustard. 

Mr. Bonwick is a compiler, too, and his compilation is as 
uncritical as Dr. Kelley’s. Under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, however, this is rather a tribute than a reproach to 
the soundness of his judgment. It would have been easy to 
have attached himself to some particular school of Egypto- 
logy, and to have ignored all statements and inferences 
that did not accord with its dogmas. But Egyptology 
has not yet attained the rank of an exact science, and 
Mr. Bonwick, whose modesty is as exemplary as his industry, 
is far from advancing any pretension to arbitrate amid its 
controversies. He has taken the most judicious course in 
simply recording the various conclusions which Egyptian 
scholars have propounded, and leaving the reader to adopt 
what may appear to him most reasonable. <A collection 
formed on this plan must inevitably include a greater or less 
amount of error, and the effect produced upon the reader’s 
mind might conceivably enough be one of complete bewilder- 
ment or blank scepticism. Yet a really discerning reader 
will not fail to recognise a substantial unity under the widest 
divergences of interpretation. ‘ Not from a vain or shallow 
thought” is legibly inscribed on every Egyptian temple. If 
the details of the oldest theology in the world are frequently 
obscure, the grand outline and general impression are less 
matters of question. Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the ancients and the moderns who, until the mterpreta- 
tion of the hieroglyphics, were compelled to follow them, 
underrated the dignity and morality of Egyptian faith as 
much as they exaggerated the extent of Egyptian science. 
Whether or no M. Maspero is right in believing it to have 
had a monotheistic basis, its affinity to the simplicity and 
austerity of monotheistic religion cannot be disputed. Mr. 
Bonwick adds an interesting appendix on Sun-worship, Sex- 
worship, Serpent-worship, and others of the principal shapes 
in which the religious instinct has at various times found 
expression. His treatment of them all is characterised by a 


large-minded tolerance and a sincere endeavour to penetrate 


to the religious basis of the rites and practices which to us 
appear most singular. 





MALLOCK’S LUCRETIUS. 


Lucretius. By W. H. Mallock. (“* Ancient Classics for English Readers ;” 

second series). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Mr. Mallock may fairly claim to have written one of the 
most interesting volumes in the generally interesting 
series of “ Ancient Classics ;” yet the criticism which he 
somewhat ungratefully aims at his author may be retorted 
upon himself. Lueretius, he gives us to understand, 
is chiefly interesting to the nineteenth century in virtue of 
the affinities of his subject with modern speculation. Could 
we but once settle the disputes between our men of science 
and our cheologians, the “ De Rerum Natura” would be dis- 
missed to the limbo of defunct literature. This opinion, 
though it may seem to bespeak a remarkable insensibility to 
the poetical grandeur and moral elevation of the author, is 
entirely applicable to the commentator. Mr. Mallock does 
not look at Lucretius as a poet would look at him, hardly 
even as aman of letters, or a man of general culture. He 
seems almost solely concerned with him in his scientific aspect, 
and his monograph is only significant in its bearing upon Lu- 


cretius’ relation to the scientific movement of the nine- 
teenth century. To find a perfect contrast to this way of 
looking at the subject, we have only to turn from Mr Mal- 
lock’s prose to Mr. Tennyson’s poctry. The Laureate does 
not wholly or chiefly value Lucretius for his relation to 
modern thought. In his ambition, in his moral enthusiasm, 
in his tragic and mysterious fate, the Roman poet is to him a 
ee and majestic figure, as deeply impressive and as 

eeply human as Gray’s Bard, or “the blind old man of 
Scio’s rocky isle.” He sees in Lucretius a diamond; Mr. 
Mallock, little more than a mirror in which Messrs. Tyndall 
and Huxley may be invited to contemplate slightly cari- 
catured reflections of themselves. This exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with his author as a man of science must plead the 
apology of Mr. Mallock’s apparent insensibility to his 
infinitely higher claims as a poet. There is praise 
enough, no doubt, but coldly and formally delivered 
in a tone quite unlike the critic’s eager animation 
when dealing with the side of the subject that really interests 
him. “Primarily, and before all things,” he says, “the work 
is a scientific treatise, as strictly scientific as a modern trea- 
tise in optics or geology.” By the same reasoning Milton’s 
endeavour “to justify the ways of God to man” might be 
defined as a treatise on theology. We are quite aware that 
the justice of both criticisms might be plausibly main- 
tained, that there is a point of view from which it would be 
difficult to controvert either. It is, nevertheless, not 
the point of view which would naturally present itself 
to a reader capable of moral or intellectual sympathy 
with Milton or Lucretius. It is a view against which such a 
person would protest as long as he could, and which, 
if he find protest unavailing, would probably prevent 
him from inditing a criticism at all. Mr. Mallock takes to 
it as naturally as a duck to the water. Another ominous 
symptom is his indifference to the details of Lucretius’ life. 
It is true that these are exceedingly scanty and enigmatical, 
but their very poverty and obscurity would have stimulated 
the curiosity, the regrets, the conjectures of a reall sym- 
pathetic biographer. From a strictly business point of view, 
it is, perhaps, well that Mr. Mallock has wasted no time over 
them, but he would have been easily forgiven if he had wasted 
much. 

We must, therefore, hold that this study of Lucretius is 
far from realising the ideal of a literary mon ph, which 
should exhibit the author under treatment in a e varied 
aspects of his genius, and should be inspired by a ee 
interest in the man himself, not merely in the coincidences of 
his thoughts with the thoughts of other men in later genera- 
tions. Within the limits which he has virtually prescribed 
to himself, however, Mr. Mallock has done exceedingly well. 
His exposition of the Lucretian dean is clear, pains- 
taking, accurate, and impartial. He has resisted the tempta- 
tion to turn a literary essay into a controversial tract, and 
his negative attitude towards scientific research and the 
religion that springs out of it is chiefly to be collected from 
the general drift of his observations. It might sometimes 
almost be thought that he regards modern science and the 
science of Lucretius as alike in principle, and differing only by 
the accumulation of ascertained facts since the days of the 
Roman author. But, near the end of his volume, he tersely 
and forcibly points out not only the existence but the 
nature of the gulf between them. Lucretius proceeds b 
analogy, modern science by induction; the poet is satisfi 
when he can render a plausible explanation of the way in 
which things might have come to pass; the modern physicist 
will be satisfied with nothing less than a rigorous demonstra- 
tion of the manner in which they actually did he org Re- 
cognising this so clearly, why cannot Mr. Mallock trust 
science? Apparently, because he regards the postulates she 
prefers in common with Lucretius, the imperishability of 
matter, and the absence of supernatural interference, as mere 
assumptions. This is not fair even to Lucretius, who, in dis- 
puting the assertion that thunderbolts are hurled by Jove, by 
no means takes his view of the case for granted, but adduces 
the convincing argument that thunderbolts frequently strike 
Jove’s own temples. In our own day, neither of the prin- 
ciples impugned can be regarded as assumptions, the former 
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being absolutely demonstrated by the discovery of the con- 
servation of energy; the latter made morally certain by the 
experience of nineteen additional centuries. Mr. Mallock 
not only refuses to see that the principles of science have 
been steadily transformed from assumptions into certainties, 
but he seems to doubt whether they can contribute anything 
towards the regulation of life. Life, he justly remarks, 
is & more complex phenomenon now than in the days of 
Lucretius; man’s spiritual cravings are more intense, his 
ideals higher, his meditations more profound. From this he 
seems to infer that the same knowledge of the operations 
of natural law which might reasonably have contented 
Lucretius’ rude appetite cannot satisfy the nicer palates and 
more delicate digestions of the modern world. We could 
scarcely have guessed, for our own part, what more the most 
exacting could require than a conviction of the universal 
prevalence of order, beauty and harmony, if Mr. Mallock had 
not enlightened us by the suggestion that order, beauty, and 
harmony, are of no interest to a man of science except in so 
far as they exist for the exclusive benefit of the human 
species. “ Human life,” on the scientific view, is, he says, 
“an isolated thing, connected with no interests beyond itself.” 
The inappropriateness of the remark must be apparent even 
to himself if he considers for a moment what kind of men 
they are that search into things wholly external to human 
life, and what kind of philosophy it is which regards all 
things as modifications of the same infinite substance. 

Mr. Mallock’s translations of Lucretius represent the 
equilibrium between the conflicting factors of his natural 
ability and his distaste for his authors. They are clever 
exercises rather than vital reprodnctions of the original. The 
metre is alterrima, modelled with great skill and taste upon 
the example in Shelley’s hymn to Mercury, but better adapted 
to render the easy playfulness of such a composition than the 
docti furor arduus Lucreti. Mr. Mallock has wisely made 
liberal use of Mr. Munro’s noble prose version, in which the 
translator’s effort to reconcile stern literalism with consum- 
mate art supplies the very equivalent wanted for Lucretius’ 
effort to mould a eat language to the purposes of elo- 

uence, and fuse an intractable theme in the glow of poetry. 

r. Mallock seems to encounter no difficulties, or only such 
as may be inferred from the extraordinary liberties he allows 
himself in the matter of rhyme. 

The parallel and contrast between Lucretius and Omar 
Khayyam may be well grounded, but would more judiciously 
have coe deferred until, in the spirit of Bacchus’ proposed 
experiment upon Iophon, we had taken the Persian, and 
examined what he could do without Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. 
Mallock would also have escaped one of the most unseason- 
able misprints that ever exasperated an author :— 


And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling, cooped, we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to it for help, for it 

As impotently rules as you or I, 


LONGFELLOW’S EARLY POEMS. 
The Rarly Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, now first collected 
Edited and prefaced by Richard Herne Shepherd. Pickering and Co. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of book buyers to 
subordinate intrinsic value to mere rarity, and this frivolity 
of taste is naturally responded to by those whose business it 
is to make books to sell. As long as the practice of biblio- 
graphy only inflicted upon us the rubbish of bygone times, 
there was little cause for serious reproof. Such writings as 
those of John Taylor, the so-called water poet, may, in them- 
selves and as poetry, be worthless, but they illustrate not 
without instruction the manners and customs of a vanished 
age. But, when it comes to reprinting during the lifetime of 
a man what he has deliberately cast aside as unworthy of his 
name, the critic may be called upon to express disapprobation 
somewhat Pers: However, as it has happened, the publi- 
cation now under review cannot be said to be absolutely 
without novelty or interest, and so far, it deserves gentle 
treatment. But it must be confessed that on the whole, they | 
serve rather as a warning to certain persons whose admiration 


for youthful genius aie their discretion. Let then 
be assured that Mr. Shepherd has an open ear, and lieg 
hidden somewhere ready to chronicle their simplest babblings; 
In the beginning of the present century literary opinion in 
America presented some very unhealthy aspects. Exceed. 
ingly little was written that was worthy of notice, and yet the 
nation was so eager to honour indigenous talent, that the 
smallest approach thereto was hailed with an enthusiasm 
demoralising to its objects. It is plain that the verses of 
Percival and Pierpont could attract attention only in a 
society content with mediocrity. The first attempt to form 
a critical standard in American literature was made by Bryant 
and Dana, when they founded the North American Review ; 
the 1821 volume of “Poems” by the former writer in. 
augurated a new and healthier epoch. In that year Mr, 
Longfellow was fourteen years of age, and he very soon after. 
wards began to rhyme with precocious ease in emulation of 
his elder rival. The poems which Mr. Shepherd has hunted 
out belong to this earliest period. They are twenty-one in 
number, and the first seventeen were contributed to a fort. 
nightly magazine, entitled the United States Literary Gazette: 
Of the four remaining poems, two are sonnets from the 
Spanish of Francisco de Medrano, and were first printed in a 
volume on Spanish literature published by Mr. Longfellow in 
1833 ; of two pieces the editor has neglected to state the source 
from which he has borrowed them. The seventeen poems 
from the United States Literary Gazette are not all a 
to the general reader. The “‘ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns” 
is as hackneyed as any of its author’s compositions, and 
four others appeared in “ Voices of the Night,” in 1839. Mr, 
Longfellow was thirty-two before he published a single 
volume of poems, and his fame, for he was already famous, 
rested on the copies of verses which passed from hand to 
hand, and finally into the newspapers. When at last he 
collected his writings the public demanded rather what had 
struck the general fancy than what was best among his 
juvenile pieces. Hence, it happens that the verses unre- 
printed, and which Mr. Shepherd has here collected for us, 
are at least as good as, and often much better, than what we 
possess already. The earliest contribution to the Gazette 
was a study in blank verse, entitled “ Thanksgiving,” written 
in October, 1824, the author being in his eighteenth year. A 
fortnight later there appeared from the same pen some 
beautiful lines, called “ Autumnal Nightfall.” Seldom, if ever, 
have verses fuller of rich promise or of actual fulfilment been 
composed by a boy of seventeen; their mellow cadence and 
delicate pensive beauty fitly enshrine the melancholy of early 
youth, the premature ness that usually accompanies a 
thoughtful adolescence, and which so rarely finds any articu- 
late expression at all. The poem is too long for entire 
quotation, but the following stanzas may be cited as a fair 
specimen of its style :— t 


Round Autumn’s mouldering urn 
Loud mourns the chill and cheerless gale, 
When nightfall shades the quiet vale, - 
And stars in beauty burn. 


*Tis the year’s eventide. 
The wind, like one that sighs in pain 
O’er joys that ne’er will bloom again, 
Mourns on the far hill-side, 


The moon unveils her brow; 
In the mid-sky her urn glows bright, 
And in her sad and mellowing light 
The valley sleeps below. 


Upon the hazel gray 
The lyre of autumn hangs unstrung, 
And o’er its tremulous chords are flung 
The fringes of decay. 


I stand deep musing here, 
Beneath the dark and motionless beech, 
Whilst wandering winds of nightfall reach 
My melancholy ear, . 


That fountain’s hollow voice 
Echoes the sound of precious things f- 
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Of early feeling’s tuneful springs New York, has been born out of his due time. He ought to 
Choked with our blighted joys, have flourished twenty years ago, and to have added the 
The tree that shades the plain, lustre of his name to the glories of the Spasmodic School. 


‘Wasting and hoar as time decays, 
Spring shall renew with cheerful days, 
But not my joys again. 


One may smile at the gratuitous despair, but such sad- 
ness is characteristic of extreme youth, and is not insincere 
because ephemeral. But the quality of the verse itself is as 
fine as it needs be, and one wonders that, with such instances 
of precocious genius before them as Bryant and Longfellow 
supplied, the Americans should have wasted so much enthu- 
siasm over the remains of the two sickly sisters, Lucretia and 
Margaret Davidson, who, dying each at the age at which Mr. 
Longfellow composed his “ Autumnal Nightfall,’ have left 
nothing fit to be compared with the foregoing verses. It is 
only now, after nearly half a century, that the names of the 
Davidsons show signs of an approaching disappearance from 
handbooks of American literature. 

In some respects these early poems of Mr. Longfellow’s 
show a riper feeling for realism and a juster judgment than 
his maturer pieces. This is exemplified in the poem, “ Woods 
in Winter,” which originally contained this clear and bright 
stanza :— 


His tragedy of “ Ernest,” which occupies the greater part of 
his volume, is one of the maddest productions we have seen 
for many a day. It recounts how a young gentleman of 
fortune fell into the vice of opium-taking, how he hoped to 
reform under the influence of his betrothed, how a fiend in 
human shape tempted him with a phial of opium on his 
wedding day, and how, finding himself uncured and hopeless 
of cure, he committed suicide in the presence of his bride 
and a medical student. When we add that a great part of 
this drama is in prose, and‘is most vulgarly comic, it will be 
easily understood that it is a thoroughly preposterous per- 
formance. And yet, so fulland melodious are some of the 


assages of blank verse, so eloquent are.some of the lines of — 


ntastic invective, so voluptuous some of the thickly-threaded 
fancies, that we do not despair of Mr. Harding’s ultimately 
succeeding as a poet, if only he have opportunity and force 
of will to exchange his present bad models for good ones. 
The prologue to his play is affected and in bad taste, but it 
has something of the force and fire of John Marston. Still 
better are some of the odes and other lyrical pieces at the end 
of the volume. These lines occur in an address to Phebus 
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Apollo:— 
Arise, and aim afar one sunny shaft 


Against this heart of mine, and lay me low, 
And, as to sedgy Simdéis thon didst bear 
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On the gray maple’s crusted bark 
Its tender shoots the hoar-frost nips 
Whilst in the frozen fountain—hark ! 


sata 


His piercing beak the bittern dips. 


These admirable lines, certainly the best in the poem, were 
cancelled, evidently because their exact and truthful render- 
ing of nature ill-accorded with high-flown language about 
‘chaste sunbeams” and “ summer winds.’ We see here 
more than one proof that Mr. Longfellow might, had he 
chosen the better part, have developed into a less popular, 
perhaps, but a much more original and robust poet than he 
is. The influence of German mysticism, and that haunting 
desire for a moral which Edgar Poe condemned so long ago, 
stepped in to prevent the tree from shooting as nature meant, 
and enclosed it in elegant and more conventional bounds. The 
contributions to the United States Literary Gazette continued 
for nearly two years, the last appearing on the Ist of April, 
1826; the magazine itself, we learn from the editorial pre- 
face, did not long survive. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Shepherd has not told us where he found the “ Burial of the 
Minnivink.” In the absence of information, one may 
hazard the supposition that it is. much later in date of 
composition than the others. It seems to belong to Mr. 
Longfellow’s early, but mature period, and shows no trace 
of juvenility. It is so good and so like his other Indian 
poems, that one is curious to know why and when it was 
omitted from his works. 

There are not a few obvious errors in the text, but whether 
the American magazine or the English editor is responsible 
for them we cannot say. For instance, there is plainly some- 
thing wrong with the first line of “Italian Scenery,” and the 
most conservative annotator of the Forman school would not 
hesitate to correct into— 


Move over sea-shells and bright sands 





the seventh line of “ The Venetian Gondolier.” It might be And the day but ono; ; } ls 
suggested to Mr. Shepherd that a fit pendant to the present ee my" of the bright world dics . j 
little book would be a reprint of Bryant’s inedited poems, the } ns A 
Boston volume of 1808. The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one ; 
nares Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done, 


RECENT VERSE. 


Ccthurnus and Lyre. By Edward J. Harding. The Author's Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

Among the Flowers, and other Poems. By F. W. Bourdillon. Marcus 
Ward and Co. 

The Thames. A Poem. By John Stapleton. C. Kegan Paul and Co, 

The Serpent of Cos. A Poem. A. H. Moxon. 

Poems. Winter Gatherings. By W. F. Rock. W. Kent and Co, 

Lyrics and Landscapes. By Guy Roslyn. A. H. Moxon, 


The author of “Cothurnus and Lyre,” who is, we learn 


from the preface, a young English book-keeper residing ati noets. He commences near Cheltenham, follows the wind. — 


The slain Sarpedon, soiled with battle-sweat, 
So bear me hence, O God, and let me sleep 
Beside the lily-pools of Castaly ! 


Ah, thy Parnassus, God, is hard to climb! 
And I should quit my staff and sandal-shoon 
For ever, and forego the laurel crown, 

Had I not now and then the grace to hear, 
Beyond the morning tops, thy golden lyre, 
Sounding unutterable symphonies, 


Mr. Harding seems to have something of the audacity, the 


ambition, and the singing gift of a poet, but he is sadly in . 


need of cultivation. A severe course of the Greek classics in 
verse, and of the English classics of the eighteenth century 
in prose, might make a good writer of him. 

Mr. Bourdillon has no lack of culture, but we search in 
vain for a trace of originality or fervour in his pages. His 
verses are amiable, frosty, maidenly. They would not, for 
the world, be so immodest as to think a thought which might 
surprise or awaken the reader. Yet a have a soft and 
elegiac fragrance which is not wholly worthless, a tender pro- 


priety in dealing with the birth and death of flowers, the : 


passage of the seasons, the pastoral beauty of an English 
valley. In the one long poem, the narrative of “ Gertrude’s 


Love,” we havea very absurd resuscitation of a style of story | 


which was never very vital, and which now is as dead, if Mr. 
Bourdillon will forgive us, as a door-nail. A tale in eights 
and sixes about shrouded monks, and a hero imprisoned 
fathoms below the castle moat, is indeed an anachronism in 
1878. The best poem we have found in Mr. Bourdillon’s 
volume is also the shortest, It is entitled “ Light :’— 


The night has a thousand eyes, 


The volume is introduced by a mysterious dedication “ To 
the Name Woolbeding.” Is it too flippant to hope that Mr. 
Bourdillon’s next book will be dedicated to the name “ Linen- 
sheeting ?” 

The author of “The Thames” has performed a most con- 
scientious task, and deserves to gain more success than we 
can hope will be his lot. He has patiently chronicled the 
entire course of the river which is dearest to Englishmen, and 
the very name of whose villages has an inspiring sound for 
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ings of the infant stream among the wolds, tracks it to Ox- 
ford, to Henley, to Windsor, and soon, past the grime and noise 
of London, down to Southend and the open sea. The first 
topographical poem in English literature, the “ Cooper’s Hill” 
of Sir John Denham, deals with a portion of the same theme, 
and its noble lines addressed to the Thames enjoy an immor- 
tality of fame. We have looked in vain through Mr. Staple- 
ton’s volume for anything fit to vie with Denham’s exalted 
rhetoric; the new apologist of the Thames is, unfortunately, 
very dull and prosy, while the stanza he has invented, is a 
veritable torture to the ear. We feel, too, that we have 
a right to complain of the omission of even the names 
of Pangbourne, adiows, Cookham, and Maidenhead. These 
are the lines in which the course of the river from Hampton 
Bridge to Kingston is chronicled :— 
Now lo! the Mole, awaking from a dream, 
Like holy Buddhist in another birth, 
Seeks for absorption in the Thames’s stream, 
And breaks his flood to end his second course on earth, 


But soon the river like a serpent winds, 
With fertile pastures lapped within its folds, 
In whose luxuriant grass the milch cow finds 
A source to fill the font her swollen udder holds, 


And pretty hamlets nestle in the bends, 
Where friendly signs the wanderer invite, 
As on the stream his idle way he wends, 
To where familiar games with rural charms invite. 


One of the most beautiful of the later classical myths, 
roduct of the Greek fancy in its decline, is that which tells 
ow, in a ruined palace in Cos, there lived a hideous serpent, 

age after age constantly renewing its loathsome youth ; and 
how, at last, by persuading a youth to kiss its horrible mouth, 
it lost its disguise, and proved to be a most beautiful maiden, 
the daughter of Hippocrates, cast into that shape for having 
defied Diana. Leigh Hunt told this story with his own 
culiar in “ The Indicator,” throwing over it a sort of 
talian bloom, and reconciling it with Christianity. In our 
own day Mr. William Morris has retold it in his most glowing 
and golden poem of “ The Lady of the Land,” one of the 
finest products of his genius. After such a successful treat- 
ment of this theme it was surely unnecessary for another 
author to attempt it in verse, and especially an author so 
innocent of poetic training as the anonymous writer of “‘ The 
Serpent of Cos,” a poem written ina laxly-fluent measure, 
perhaps in emulation of “ Christabel,’ but ranging a long 
way on the outer side of the limits of liberty. The only thing 
in the volume worth reading is Leigh Hunt’s story, re- 
rinted in the appendix. The author has not seen fit—and 
e has been wise in this—to remind his critics of Morris’s 
oem. 
Mr. Rock may, without much dispute, carry off the palm as 
the most absurd poetaster of the current year. His verses 
come with a comforting foolishness to a reviewer sick to death 
of mere respectable mediocrity. It is curious in these days, 
when the average of education is comparatively so high, to 
find so very illiterate a person still unabashed. The very 
mildest curate nowadays is apt to hesitate before he records 
in print such a pious prayer as this is :— 
May fingers move and never ache, 
And future shirts and chemise make, 
For future little babies’ sake ! 


And may the babies come, and prove 
Each one a little treasure trove, 
Well worthy of its parents’ love! 


Thus may the pleasant world move on, 
A daughter now, and now a son ; 
And sometimes two instead of one. 


We can pay no greater compliment to the sentiment and to 
the verse than to say that both are worthy of Mrs. Sarah 
ar They contain, moreover, a gross plagiarism of the 
popu ar poem, “ Rise, Sally, rise, sprinkle in the pan !” 

e notice the worthless “ Lyrics and Landscapes” of Mr. 
Guy Roslyn only to condemn the impertinence which has led 
the author to print, as advertisements, scraps from private 
letters sent to him by eminent persons in acknowledgment of 
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a former volume. Is the author of “ Festus” to be dragged 
before the public as recommending the trash of Mr. Ros 

because his rare, prompted him, in thanking that person 
for his book, to call it “a pleasing little volume?” No less 
than ten gentlemen and ladies, well-known and some of 
the highest distinction, are thus made to figure in Mr. Guy 
Roslyn’s catch-penny advertisement. The letters of en- 
couragement sent by veterans in art to young beginners are _ 
of the highest value in the developement of genius ; but, if 
great men find their courteous commonplaces used as a bait 
for buyers by every rhymester that troubles them with his 
lucubrations, they will be afraid to write to unknown a le 
at all. We hope this is the last time we shall meet wi this 


disgraceful practice. 





BY-WAYS. 
By-Ways By Mary W. Paxton. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


To make up a good strong three-volume novel, a novel 
such as shall never have to suffer the ignominious fate of 
lying uncalled for on the shelves of a circulating library, to 
accomplish this two ingredients must form by far the greater 
part of the literary mixture. There must be a plentiful supply 
of slang, there must be a plentiful supply of wild co 
and happy marriage making. As to which of these two 
should be used in the largest quantity, it is somewhat difficult 
to say. Love is ever attractive; but slang can never fail to 
touch the heart of the boarding-school girl, who, freed from 
French grammars and bread and butter, passes the happiest 
part of her holiday in poring over some choice specimen of 
Mr. Mudie’s collection of fiction. Itis not singular, then, in 
these mercenary times, that novelists should be so ready to 
turn out only such work as is likely to get its price in the 
market, and so we have no need to be surprised if there are 
yearly published some hundreds of volumes whose only claim 
to notice is their perfect sympathy with the popular taste— 
the taste for vulgar slang and vapid maudle. However, in 
reading Miss Mary Paxton’s novel of “‘ By- Ways,” we certainly 
cannot justly accuse her of any tendency to run off into 
what might be termed the flabby ecstasies of love. Her love 
making, like her slang, is sharp, pungent, and to the purpose. 
With the exception of an unhappy wife, who does all that 
can be wished for in the way of sighs, sobs and tears, the 
rest of the characters in “ By-Ways” are neither over lachry- 
mose nor over sentimental. The heroine of the novel, if there 
can be any particular heroine in a story which has neither 
plot nor purpose, is, we presume, a certain Miss Nelly Cald- 
well, a young lady of decidedly brunette complexion and still 
more decidedly eccentric manners. We say we presume Miss 
Nelly to be the heroine of the story, for the reason that the 
authoress seems to hold her up as the most perfect type of 
modern womanhood. Itmight be somewhat severe toremark that 
if the volatile young person be a true type of modern woman- 
hood, then so much the worse for society in general, and the 
men in particular who may have to choose such for their help- 
mates through life. And charming Miss Nelly is great’ im 
slang and rich and rare in impertinence. Yet, even with 
her admiration for her heroine, Miss Paxton on two separate 
occasions in the course of her novel doles out to her a proper 
amount of poetic justice. Once she is taken by the shoulders 
and turned out of the room by her brother-in-law; again, 
she has herears soundly boxed by an affectionate and hot- 
tempered brute of a brother. Without wishing to shock any 
of Miss Paxton’s ideas of true chivalry and admiration for 
school-girl impertinence, we cannot refrain from remarking 
that we wholly sympathise with the gentlemen who did the 
unmanly deeds. Ordinary commonplace people who are not 
always equal to the sublime culture of the modern novel 
writer would be very likely to think that a little judicious 
ear-boxing would be far from doing such young ladies as the 
heroine of “ By Ways” any particular harm, and might pos- 
sibly do them a reasonable amount of healthy good. How- 
ever, to her credit be it said, Miss Nelly Caldwell, although 
given to slang, makes some scholastic amends by indulging 
in a vast amount of well-selected quotation ; in fact, the fas- 
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cinating young lady speaks in a perfect maze of inverted 
commas, as, for instance :-— 


‘* First for dearest mamma-in-law, that ‘down among the dead men’ she 
might go; second for brother Joseph, that he might vanish quick into the 
realms of ‘ chaos and old night ;’ third for the Sizer himself, that he might 
drop into a brown slumber, I’d say or sing, ‘ My love, he sleeps! Oh! may 
his sleep, as it is lasting, so be deep’"—onlyI would have him wake up every 
seven years or 80, like ‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ just to see that things are going 
on nicely at the factories.” 


But we must not really be astonished at the heroine’s wild 
but charming speeches, for she comes of a curious family, 
whose ways are certainly not the ways of the vulgar herd, 
who have not been affected by the agreeable social culture which 
is brought prominently before us in the pages of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, the high priestess of the temple in which the au- 
thoress of “ By- Ways” loves to worship. A certain Mrs. Caldwell 
has a certain number of daughters, though what be the 
exact number it would be somewhat difficult to say, even 
directly after finishing the novel; but, for all critical pur- 
poses, it is enough to be informed that there are something 
over four and something less than a dozen. There are clever 
little Judith, patient Rebecca, sly Arabella, unhappy Claudine, 
and delightfully saucy Nelly, of whom we have before spoken. 
The mother of all these young ladies is a widow, without 
means, but with very considerable pretensions ; her sole object 
in life is to see all her daughters married, and at the end of 
the three volumes her persistence and patience are properly 
and justly rewarded. At the opening of the story Rebecca is 
already married to a Mr. Sizer, a large mill owner, blessed 
with copious supplies of money and native vulgarity. The 
principal crime of the vulgar parvenu is that he cordially 
detests the whole of his wife’s family, but, as this sort of 
questions is entirely a matter of taste (and one rather agrees 
with Mr. Sizer’s taste in the matter), it is difficult to see why 
the unfortunate gentleman should, simply on that account, 
be considered a just object for showers of female derision, 
hatred, and contempt. As to the lovely Claudine, she is tied 
to a husband when she still loves another man; however, 
all ends happily, for she discovers how worthless was her 
old lover, and even has the satisfaction of seeing him married 
to her sister Arabella, for whom she entertains a very small 
amount of sisterly liking. Judith, the remaining sister but one 
—that is, if we have rightly reckoned the number—is married 
to the eccentric Colonel Elderslie, who, as his spouse is of a 
somewhat fiery and flighty temperament, makes up his mind 
to act, in his own home, the comedy of “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” which he does with considerable success. The colonel 


is most admirably adapted for a wife tamer, for, as Miss |’ 


Paxton tells us, he was “so unruffeable in manner that 
defiance was only wasted on him.” But the great interest of 
the story, of course, lies with the youthful and spirited Miss 
Nelly and her lover, George Carnmyle. The following will 
give a tolerably accurate idea of the general tenour of their 
course of true love :— 


** You don’t care for me arush, I do believe,” Carnmyle said, discon- 
tentedly, once, when Nelly’s tricksiness had more than commonly dissatis- 
fied him. 

‘Oh, but I do,” she answered, unhesitatingly, “‘ else I wouldn’t have 
undertaken to be your wife some day. But you must let me care for you 
in my own way—and that’s not by losing my head and babbling moonshine. 
Besides, you great foolish fellow, don’t you think one idiot is enough.” 


Yet, as the “one idiot” takes it all in good part, we must 
needs suppose that he is perfectly happy with his lively love, 
and must needs have some great latent stock of sympathy 
with happy slang, quotations, brilliant impertinence, and 
black eyes. With the exception, perhaps, of a wicked brother, 
who contrives to get two of his married sisters into trouble, 
but who in the end meets with a due Nemesis, there are few 
other characters in “ By-Ways” which are likely to provoke 
any particular attention. 

On finishing “ By-Ways,” then, it is difficult to come 
to any other conclusion as to its merits than one. It is 
an attempted faithful imitation of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
works, and as, to a certain extent, it is a truthful imi- 
tation of that authoress’s style, mannerism, and morality, 
we may reasonably presume that Miss Paxton’s novel will 


meet with a fair share of popularity. To judge by what 
are popularly supposed to merits, and to judge by 
real merits, are entirely two different matters. ‘ By-Ways” 
is likely enough to be read by many thousands of young 
ladies, milliners, and housemaids, who have plenty of leisure 
to pass their time in studying the most fashionable types of 
modern virtue, grace, and loveliness, and endeavouring to 
imitate them to the best of their ability. In a golden age, 
when “so called” young ladies wear jack knives swinging 
from their waists with which to cut the throat of game; at 
a time when every girl of “ good form” can smoke cigarettes, 
pot pigeons, slang her cousins, and, if she be of age, do a bill 
on her own account, and “let in” her parents for the 
default ; in these happy days, when women of fashion and 
family yearn for questionable forms of notoriety—why should 
we be at all surprised that such novels should be written-as 
Miss Mary Paxton’s “By-Ways,” and, what is more to the 
purpose, why should we be at all astonished if there bs 
thousands ready to read them ? 


A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED. 
A Great Mystery Solved. Being a Sequel to the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. By Gi Vase. London: Remington and Co, 

The “ Mystery of Edwin Drood” is no longer to be re- 
garded as a mystery. Under the very promising title of “A 
Great Mystery Solved,” we have here a book destined to end 
the world’s suspense and to quiet all regret that the “ frag- 
ment of a story so full of promise” (how condescending, to be 
sure, to the late Mr. Charles Dickens!) “ could not be finished 
by the great man who commenced it.” Mr. Gillan Vase is 
the name of the heroic mortal who has not feared to pick u 
the pen fallen from the dead hand of Charles Dickens an 
to finish off his incomplete work for him. Courage rather 
than modesty would ap to be the distinguishing virtue of 
Mr. Gillan Vase. He does not himself appear to be afflicted 
with any timidity about this “ambitious attempt to finish a 
work commenced by one of England’s' most illustrious 
writers ;” but, since “it has been deemed advisable””—we 
presume, by Mr. Vase’s publishers—that he should—not 
apologise, of course, but, let us say, offer some explanation 
to his readers for what he aptly describes as this “ audacious 
venture,’ Mr. Vase, with some naiveté, proceeds to relate how 
he came to enter upon the undertaking. Some years ago, then, 
Mr. Gillan Vase first read the fragment of the “ Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.” Grieved at the abrupt interruption of the 
story, he waited impatiently in the hope that “ some one else, 
some one of Dickens’ many literary friends, would gather up 
the broken threads and weave the story to itsend.” Mr. 
Vase had a ntly overlooked the note affixed to the last 
number of “‘ Edwin Drood,” in which the friends of Mr. Dickens 
stated their belief that what the author would himself have 
most desired was done in placing before the reader, without 
further note or suggestion, the last written by him 
only a few short hours before his death. At any rate, Mr. 
Gillan Vase grew weary of waiting, and, brave man that he 
is! began to solve the mystery—at first, only for himself 
and for some appreciative friends. But, after a little while, a 
very strange thing happened—“ something stirred within” Mr. 
Gillan Vase, “ something strangely like ambition.” “ I soon dis- 
covered,” he observes, “almost to my consternation, that I had 
entered upon a road from which there is no turning back, 
even though only the grisly hag Disappointment should be in 
waiting at the end. had raised a monster which took 
possession of me body and soul. For, whoever takes 
up an author’s pen, however thoughtlessly, is very 
soon not its master but its slave.” e are not quite 
sure whether the last somewhat alarming statement is 
to be taken as applying to the pen of authorship generally, 
or whether it applica to the special case of picking up other 
people’s pens and adopting, so far as one’s ingenuity admits 
of one’s doing so, their manner of writing. But, in the latter 
case, theobservationis singularly appropriate. A distinguished 
American medium has, we believe, clammed to have received 
the only true and authentic conclusion to “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood” from the spirit of Charles Dickens Asesi lf | 
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Mr. Gillan Vase, it will be observed, does not claim to be 
the spokesman and slave of the spirit of Dickens, but only of 
his pen; and this exactly represents his position. He uses, 
indeed, the self-same pen, and dips it in the self-same ink, and 
forms his handwriting ve the same model ;. but, if the pen 
be the pen of Dickens, the hand which holds it and the spirit 
which guides the hand are those of Mr. Gillan Vaso—of Mr. 
Gillan ‘Vase with a “something stirring within him strangely 
like ambition.” 
We are not quarrelling with Mr. Gillan Vase because of his 
ambition. Vaulting ambition is no crime in literature, even 
when, as sometimes happens, “ it o’erleaps itself.” The head 
and front of Mr. Gillan Vase’s offending is not that he has 
attempted to continue Dickens to the best of his ability and 
has failed; but that he has, with a great deal of perverted inge- 
nuity, set seriously to work to mimic Dickens, and, in a lament- 
able way, may be said to have succeeded. It is the reverse of 
the old fairy tale, when straw was spun into gold. Mr. Vase 
has, indeed; gathered up in his hand the broken threads of 
the story, but these threads of pure gold have magi- 
cally and impérceptibly become transformed by his touch 
into common straw, and the worst of the matter is 
that it is extremely difficult to realise afterwards that 
they ever were threads of gold. Honest and eccentric 
Mr. Grewgious is made to insist so frequently upon his angu- 
larity, and to smooth his head with such wearisome persis- 
tency, and to deny his susceptibility to anything like senti- 
ment, being so patently open to sentiment all the time, that 
at length he becomes not only a little like a hypocrite but 
even a good deal like a bore. Bright, open-hearted Mr. 
Crisparkle, in the same way, makes his open heart a weari- 
ness to the spirit. Stately Miss Twinkelton quite descends 
from her dignified but gracious pedestal, and becomes a 
vulgar and spiteful old maid setting her cap at every stray 
bachelor she may chance to meet. Mrs. Crisparkle, the pretty 
old“ china shepherdess,” becomes such an artificial china shep- 
herdess that it would be a great consolation if she would only 
get broken and put upon one side; and Durdles, eventhe incom- 
parable Durdles, becomes simply a very ill-mannered stone 
mason, addicted to bad language when in his cups. And the 
strange, the fatal part of the business is that all this mischief 
is done without any glaring departure from the style and 
plan of the original ; on the contrary, such constant care and 
watchfulness have been observed to make the different per- 
sonages of the story act up to their several characters, they 
are so laborously themselves, and insist so upon making 
us remark that they have lost none of their idiosyncrasies and 
peculiarities in passing out of the hands of their creator, 
Charles Dickens, into those of their showman, Mr. Gillan 
Vase, that our distaste towards them in their last state some- 
how spreads back to them in their first; and we are afraid 
that no one who has been sufficiently unfortunate to read 
“ A Great Mystery Solved” will ever again be able to revert 
with the same pleasure to “The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 
It does not appear to us that a writer who constitutes him- 
self the continuator of (to use his own expression) “one of 
the most illustrious of England’s writers” has the smallest 
claim to any indulgence. We have not, therefore, hesitated 
to express our opinion that “ A Great Mystery Solved” might 
much more appropriately be entitled a great work spoiled. 


At the same time, we do not mean to deny that Mr. Gillan. 


Vase has displayed a good deal of ingenuity in handling an 
extremely complicated plot, and in working out from ita suffi- 
ciently probable conclusion. ‘Fleas are not lobsters,” and 
ingenuity is not genius, and Mr. Gillan Vase is not Charles 
Dickens; nevertheless, quite enough cleverness has been 
thrown away upon this untoward “venture” to prove that 
the author, if he will consent to drop the pen of Dickens and 
to — up his own, is capable of producing a very readable 
novel, 

8 


SIX TO ONE. 
Siz to One; a Nantucket Idyll. New York: G. Pitman and Sons. 


In this little book an over-worked New York journalist— 
of course, young, handsome, and clever—is sent to the out- 
of-the-way island of Nantucket to recruit his health, and is 
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thore introduced to a bevy of six girls, with whom:he gailg 
about for a whole season, falling in love with the most 
interesting member of the coterie, and beinging her home with 
him as his wife. There are only a couple of exciting incidents 
narrated in the volume, but its author’s adventures and 
experiences are all of an interesting and somewhat novel 
character, and they are described in a lively and intelligent 
style. The book is a weleome contribution to what may be 
termed pastime literature, and will afford very agreeable 
reading for a leisure hour at the close of the holiday season. 
It is the peculiarity of Nantucket society to be composed 
almost entirely of the fair sex, the mate population betaking 
themselves to the mainland, for the most part, whenever th 
reach the age of discretion. For the period during whic 
our hero stayed on the island he apparently enjoyed a com. 
plete monopoly of the six young ladies with whom he asso- 
ciated; it is certainly to their credit that only one of the 
circle attempted to win his affections, and this girl seems to 
have been animated more by a desire to escape from the 
man-less place of her birth than by any worse or better 
motive. The chapter headed “A Squantum”—i.e., a feast 
of clam-shells, cooked on the sea-beach—contains a variet 
of different kinds of matter, including esthetic and erotic 
sentiment, flirtation, threatening physical danger, and 
strong gastronomic enthusiasm and delight. The im- 
personality of the sea, to use his own expression, is 
a favourite idea of the writer. In the beginning of 
this chapter he says, in propria persona:—“‘ You com- 
plain that the sea doesn’t care a rap whether we live or die. 
But that’s precisely the key to the highest sort of sympathy 
we mortals have with it, for it is an impersonal ayinpadl , in 
which we as much forget our personalities as it ignores them.” 
And, near the close of the same chapter, in reply to a remark 
that Neptune or Triton might run away with her, the young 
lady who eventually wins his heart replies: ‘I’m not afraid. 
The sea isn’t a person, I’m sure; I never liked that old 
heathen notion. The sea would lose all its grandeur if I 
thought of it that way. It is a great life without anything 
personal in it; that is what makes it so restful.” This topic 
comes up again and again in the course of the volume, and it 
is by no means the only one upon which the author and his 
charmer are agreed. For instance, Addie Follet, as the young 
lady is called, refuses to believe that persons will ever get a 
nearer and deeper sense of nature by changing their residence 
or by travelling. “‘ When people get tired,” she says, “ of the 
sea, or sky, or mountains, or forests, and want change, it only 
shows that they have not really touched their deeper sense at 
all, for that is inexhaustible.” Seeing that there was so 
strong an inherent spiritual resemblance. between the two, it 
is not astonishing that the author of “ Six to One” and Miss 
Follet came eventually to appreciate each other. It scarcely 
seems necessary that the hero should have had to save the 
heroine from drowning, thereby rescuing her, to be sure, from 
his only rival, the sea; but the author, no doubt, aimed at 
maintaining the sentimental unity of his work. For this 
struggle in the “undertone” and for the many admirable 
descriptions of seascape and landscape the volume contains, 
we must refer the reader to the book itself, which will 
undoubtedly give him pleasure if he is not of a very exacting 
disposition. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Gladstone once more flings 
a dart at the Roman Church and its claims. The immediate 
occasion of the article was the question, which the Abbé 
Martin asked in the same review two months ago, “ What 
hinders the Ritualists from becoming Roman Catholics?” 
Our own answer, if we cared to consider the question at all, 
would probably be that they prefer to be ecclesiastical free- 
lances, and that privateering is sometimes more profitable 
than service in the Royal Navy. As an attack upon the 
Roman theory of ecclesiastical a legiance, the article gives us 
Mr. Gladstone in his very best literary form. Of course, the 
poor Abbé—infeliz puer—is so demolished that one pities 
him for being so obviously impar congressus Achilli. But, if 
the paper be intended as a defence of the Ritualist position, 
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the laudation of English reverence for the combination of 
law with freedom (p. 445) is either ne fun—of which Mr. 
Gladstone is incapable—or is misplaced pleading. Another 
striking paper in this number—a very theological number 
altogether—is by Professor F. W. Newman in defence of 
Theism, as against Atheism. Professor Newman has long 
been distinguished among those people who cannot dispense 
with a God, but prefer to write their own Bible. He has 
not only written his own Bible quite full of most superior 
moral maxims and vague aspirations towards the Infinite, but 
he is one of the few men who have from time to time im- 
ugned the moral teaching of Jesus Christ with something 
ike personal spite. It is shocking to such a man to find an 
anonymous writer pushing him logically into atheism; and 
so, after having delivered random blows all round, he snatches 
up the shield of Paley’s argument from “ design,”’ and buckles 
on the breast-plate of “universal human consent,” to do 
battle with that intangible creature an “ Agnostic.” Of 
course, he makes a fair fight, being clever and learned; but 
he has the weakness of Mr. Dick, and cannot keep the head 
of Charles I. out of his essay. Page 491 lets out the Pro- 
fessor’s latest notion, vegetarianism. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a very striking article, 
by Mr. H. M. Hyndman, entitled the “‘ Bankruptcy of India,” 
a title which is even, according to his arguments, premature. 
The paper goes to show that the present management of the 
finance of India has taken them a long way on the road 
towards insolvency, but by no means proves the bankruptcy. 
“The fiasco of Cyprus,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes, is apparently 
a piece of smart bookmaking by a man who is facile princeps 
of foreign correspondents, but who aspires to be a statesman, 
and has a personal spite against the present Cypriote 
authorities. In the “ Slicing of Hector,” Mr. Glad- 
stone eloquently asserts once more the unity of the Ho- 
meric Poems against Professor Geddes of Aberdeen. Most 
readers of Homer are content to admire the sublimity of the 
“Tliad ” and the exquisite portrait painting of the “Odyssey ” 
without too minutely inquiring whether they were the work 
of the same hand. But there are people still to be found 
who, as Dickens put it, will “tear the book in quarrels for 
the binding.” And to such the question of the unity of 
Homer may rise to the dignity of a personal quarrel. In Mr. 
Gladstone’s case, it does not go so far as this, but he argues 
almost as powerfully as people used to argue in railway car- 
riages, some few years ago, to establish the identity of Roger 
Tichborne and Arthur Orton. The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie 
gives us a fully and minutely drawn projected Act of Par- 
liament for the separation of Church and State, about which 
we will say no more than that, when it bas been read a second 
time in the House of Commons, we shall be glad to consider 
it in committee. ‘“ Faith and Verification,” by W. H. Mal- 
lock, and “The Caucus and its Consequences,” by E. D. J. 
Wilson, combine with the above-noticed articles to make upa 
very strong number. 


Blackwood is a fair number, but not quite so good as last 
month. The most readable thing in it is the “ Troubles of a 
Scots Traveller,” the traveller being William Lithgow, who 
flourished in the reign of the first Stuarts, and who observes 
in the commencement of his work that, “If the reader be 
neither an ignorant fool nor a proud knave; if he be neither 
a villain, a ruffian, a momus, a carper, a critic, a buffoon, a 
stupid ass, nor a gnawing worm, he may read with amuse- 
ment the travels of one of the most adventurous spirits that 
Scotland ever sent forth ;” but if he be any of these, then the 
traveller, who is his own biographer, bids him go hang 
himself. We are glad to have some more of Theodore 
Martin’s translations from Heine, for, though they are of 
very unequal merit, there is far more to praise than to blame 
mthem. For the rest, the main merit of the number is that 
its readable articles are not ashamed to be short. 


, In the Fortnightly the magazine reader will have Mr. 
Lowe on “ Imperialism,” to be dealt with by political critics 
who think it worth while to anatomise a rather weak article. 
“ Charles Lamb” is a rather hackneyed subject, but is sympa- 
thetically treated. especially in the latter part of the article. 


by Mr. Walter: H. Pater. “The beginning of Nerves in 
the Animal Kingdom” is “quite too awfully learned” 
to be very enchanting, but will well repay the reading. 
The reader hungering for light literature will be pleased 
with the Chinese romance of “The Two Fair Cousins,” 
who most ae ae ma the same man, and live 
happily ever after. This is the more odd because he is not 
rich, but only clever, and the cleverness of a man is generally 
in inverse proportion tothe happiness of his wife. Pickens; 
however, polygamy provides an antidote. 


“Susan’s Sunday In” is a very remarkable article in 
Good Words. The English domestic female servant in small 
houses has been the subject of unlimited satire, but few 
people realise her real condition when they are irritated or 
shocked by her impertinence or levity. is article points 
out her utter dreariness on the “ Sunday in” and her dangers 
on her “ Sunday out.” Here is what is in itself a social reve- 
lation which will be new to most of our readers :—‘ There are 
men so-called, and plenty of them, who lay themselves out to 
plunder girls, if they do them no further injury. When a 
man who knows his way about town is about to enlist, he 
gives careful attention to the subject of what arm of the ser- 
vice he should enlist in, with reference to the get up of his 
uniform and its commercial value with the sex. atten- 
tion was first drawn to this subject by the talk of officers at 
a well-known military mess-tab!e. The Sunday’s pay of a life- 
guardsman is at the rate of five shillings, a horse-artilleryman 
three-and-sixpence, while a driver can only command eighteen- 
perce. This sum is paid by the girl, and is irrespective of 
the day’s expenses, all of which are borne by her. Her Sun- 
day out often costs a long way to ten shillings—a large sum 
for her, but then she measures it by its bliss and the atten- 
tions of a handsome soldier, who isan adept at love-making.” 
Lady Barker gives a letter from the Mauritius, which is, per 
haps, not the less readable because one may have a suspicion 
that it is a little “ rouged;” and there is a very interesting 
article on the Microphone. 


Belgravia is one of the best magazines of the month, being 
made up with not too much of anything, and everything 
fairly good of its kind. Of the occasional articles we select 
“ What I saw in an Ant’s Nest’’ for the place of honour: 
“ An Organist’s Holiday” is a humorous little story, from a 
married man’s point of view. The two theatrical. articles, 
“The Reader of Plays” and “ Famous Theatrical Riots,” are 
interesting enough, but smell very strongly of “ cram’’ at the 
British Museum. Mr. Wilkie Collins gives us a decomposed 
ghost in his novel of ‘The Haunted Hotel;” and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, whose heroine wants to shoot herself, but cannot find 
the pistols, says: “ The instant nullification of her accu- 
mulated purpose by their absence affected her brain as a 
sudden vacuum affects the body; she nearly fainted.” We 
incline to the opinion that the ve and the physiology are 
alike “ sloppy,’ and it is a pity that a good story- should be 
spoilt by carelessness. : 


Macmillan’s Magazine has two good articles. ‘“ Reformed 
Public Houses”’ is one of the most sensible on the subjcct 
that we ever read. The idea is not new, but the treatment 
has the advantage of being practical. Mr. E. A. Freeman’s 
sketch of Messina is as charming as is most of his historic 
work; but he writes as if his readers did really know as 
much of the outlines of history as they ought to know before 
he begins to fill in the details. Another paper tells us, in an 
interesting way, and in some detail, what a good many people 
who visit the British Museum knew before, that Mr. Stanley’s 
discoveries in Africa are re-discoveries, and that many extant 
maps ive even more details than he was able to verify. 


In the Gentieman’s Magazine we recommend “ Ethe: 
Drinking” to all who care about intoxication. If “ man, 
being reasonable, must get drunk,” let him by all means 
follow the example of Father Mathew’s converts who ‘“ swore 
off’ alcohol and took to the “new drink.’44,“ Betting on 
Races” is shocking. Mr, Richard Proctor has taken to the 


subject! 
_The St. James’s Macazine is almost wholly devoted to 
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fiction. “ Laws of the Universe and Primary Education” is a 
brief plea for the conduct of education on a religious and phreno- 
logical basis, and is rather too fuli of such phrases as “ the 
Omnipotent Creator and Benevolent Preserver.” 


London Society is a rather meagre number. The illustra- 
tions are clear and good, and the “ Adventures of a Field 
Cricket” are more exciting than ever. “ Switzerland by Pen 
and Pencil” continues to be well done; but the number is so 
much given up to serial matter that to any but regular sub- 
scribers it will be unsatisfying. 





MINOR NOTICE. 


Art and Art Industries in Japan. By Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, K.C.B. (Virtue and Co.)—We have heard so much 
nonsense about the glories of Japan from the “higher cul- 
ture” school, that it is positively refreshing to meet with a 
volume on Japanese art written by one who really does know 
something about the subject, and who has, at the same time, 
preserved that equable spirit of judgment and coolness of 
criticism which we see no reason for surrendering, even to the 
Japanese. It has been for a long time as essential for all who 
have the least pretence to artistic feeling to babble about 
Japan, as to swear by the P.R.B., the Renaissance, the vices 
of old Greece, and the music of new Germany. Most of those 
who delight in calling themselves “esthetic,” and in using 
the word “ subtle,” know as little about Japan and its art as 
is possible within the limits of invincible ignorance, but 
they do their best to forget the fact. It being the right sort 
of thing to admire Japanese trays, fans, and teapots, 
admire they do with a vengeance, and their conversation is 
eked out by pleasing prattle about “ blue and white” and the 
stupendous form and colour capacities of the Japanese. 
People of this sort, whose borrowed enthusiasm is only 
rivalled by the guilelessness with which they welcome any- 
thing called Japanese, and the ferocity with which the 
assail all who do not share in homage to the popular idol, 
will probably not like Sir Rutherford Alcock’s book. It is 
the work of a man who is well-informed upon his subject, and 
who has the right to speak conferred by long acquaintance 
with the art of Japan and long residence in the country; but 
the camp-followers of “ higher culture ” do not, as a rule, like 
those who are better informed than themselves. Then Sir 
Rutherford Alcock’s deep and sincere admiration for the true 
and great features of Japanese art is admirably expressed 
with all due and fitting enthusiasm, but without any of that 
delirious frenzy with which “higher culture” generally de- 
lights to clothe its mystic utterances. Finally, he does not 
denounce anybody, and, as the camp-followers argue chiefly 
by denunciation, they will readily recognise that the writer 
on Japan is not one of them. He certainly is not, but he has 
written a really valuable book on Japanese art, for which 
many will feel sincerely grateful to him. 


_—- 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


—_——-—- 0 —— 


The correspondent of the Daily News, who gave that journal 
two columns about the Afghans on Wednesday, tells in them a 
story of two cunning Afghan thieves who were robbing a house 
which they had entered through a hole in the wall. When they 
wished to depart, however, and just as the last of the robbers 
was getting through the hole, the occupant of the house seized 
him by the legs and held him fast. The robber thereupon com- 
manded his comrade to cut off his head in order to avoid detec- 
tion, which he immediately did, and departed, leaving only an 
unrecognisable trunk behind him. The story is a good one, but 
it is not peculiar to Afghanistan. The story is told by Pausanias 
about the vault of Hyrieus at Hyria, and by Herodotus about 
the treasury of Rhampsinitus in Egypt, in which latter form we 
fancied the story familiar to most persons. The same levend is 
also to be found in Irish folk-lore, 


What is the matter with The Times? Its Dublin correspondent 
furnished it on Wednesday with a brief biography of the late 
Judge Keogh, which was a really remarkable specimen of inae. 
curacy. It began to blunder by observing that “‘ he was called 
to the Bar in 1847,” whereas he was called to the Bar in 1849, 
It then stated that “he was appointed Solicitor-General in 1850,” 
when the date was 1852; and went on to say, “ he conceived at 
an early period an ambition to enter Parliament,” and “ in 1859 
the General Election afforded him an opportunity of gratifying 
his wish.” Asa matter of fact, he entered the House in 1847, 
and there was no General Election in 1850. As a final inac. 
curacy, the writer observes, ‘‘ Heis reported to have made a 
speech on a festive occasion at Athlone, in which he took a vow 
that he would never take office under the Government !”? What 
Keogh did say was, at a public meeting in Cork, that he would 
never take office under any Government that did not make the 
repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and Sharman Crawford’g 
Tenant Right Bill Cabinet measures. On the whole, thig 
biography cannot be called reliable. 


Why do our golden youth take delight in hobbling about with 
crutches that recall to the minds of the flippant the familiar staff 
of lean and slippered pantaloonP Perhaps it is part of the 
eighteenth century revival of which people like to talk so much, 
and which chiefly evidences itself in Queen Anne houses and 
Queen Anne clocks. In the eighteenth century, too, imitation 
was the fashion. Chesterfield speaks of the young men of hig 
day as going about in brown frocks and leather breeches, great 
oaken cudgels in their hands, their hats uncocked and their hair 
unpowdered, and imitating grooms, stage-coachmen, and country 
bumpkins so well in their outsides as not to leave the least doubt 
of their resembling them equally in their insides. The young 
man with the crutch is no more sensible than was the last. 
century ‘‘ blood” with his oaken cudgel. 


Mr. du Maurier’s ‘‘ Jack Spratt ”’ still continues, but it is not s¢ 
amusing as it was at first. In making fun of the sham esthe- 
ticism and mediwval manias of the hour, he was working a com: 
paratively new field of humour, but now that the story has de 
veloped into a satire upon the Professional Beauty it is not se 
happy. The subject is one quite sufficiently deserving of satiri- 
cal treatment, but Mr. du Maurier treads rather too closely upon 
the footprints of Thackeray to seem quite original. There are 
more points of difference between Becky Sharpe and the profes. 
sional Beauty as represented by Mrs. Jack Spratt than Mr. du 
Maurier has yet presented. 


The world has been recently blessed by the appearance of a 
new Socialist journal, Le Cri du Peuple, Organe Socialiste Revo- 
lutionaire, published in Verviers. The last number contains an 
article on Reform and Revolution, which opens with an expression 
of regret that the hope of a pacific revolution has now passed 
away. The writer considers that there is nothing now left to 
hunt down the noxious animals who are not Socialists by apply- 
ing to them their own formula, ‘‘ It is necessary to kill the wolf, 
the she-wolf, and the young wolves.” A cheerful little journal 
that. 


A Parisian author has discovered a new method of writing 
books. When he has a description to make, he follows the 
lead of painters, who study the sketches of great masters, and 
of musicians, who seek inspiration from the harmonies of pre- 
ceding composers, by re-reading his favourite authors. Unfortue 
nately, he has so good a memory that he occasionally reproduces 
more or less literally the text he has just been reading, and, whem 
this is the case, after a study of one of Balzac’s best knowm 
novels, he cannot complain if critics accuse him of plagiarism. 


Miss Kate Vaughan will, it is said, leave the Gaiety shortly, 
and the admirers of her graceful dancing must look hence 
forward to another manager than Mr. Hollingshead. 


“The Two Orphans ” has, happily, altered its hours since 
first night, and, by beginning earlier and ending earlier, has re 
moved the only impediment to the enjoyment of a good melo- 
dramatic play, well acted, ie 
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The London correspondent of a Paris paper indulges in a little 
not unnatural exultation over the fact that, of the various plays 
now being performed at our theatres, no less than eleven are 
derived bodily from French sources. The fact is rather melan- 


choly. Is the art of writing plays a completely lost art amongst 


us, and must our theatres continue always to shine only with a 
reflected light by the perpetual production of fade imitations of 
Parisian successes? The Restoration dramatists were by no 
means so largely indebted to France as ours are now, and yet 
they were bad enough in their shameless adoption of Moliére’s 
maxim and Moliére’s plays. The chief difference between their 
mode of procedure and ours is that they invariably heightened 
those effects which a judicious Examiner of Plays compels our 
adaptors to diminish. 


A manufactory has been started in Wisconsin for the produc- 
tion of paper bricks. They are said to be exceedingly durable 
and damp proof, and, as they are made of larger size than ordi- 
nary bricks, houses can be constructed by their means more 
quickly than usual. 


One day this week an habitual frequenter of one of the chief 
foreign bookshops in London was asked by its proprietor if he 
could tell him where the phrase ‘‘ powr encourager les autres’? was 
to be found. The questioned person replied, with some surprise, 
that he fancieda reference to ‘‘Candide” would settle the question, 
and then, in his turn, inquired the bookseller’s reason for the in- 
terrogation. The bookseller replied that a great many of his 
customers had been in that day eagerly asking him where the 
phrase was to be found, and apparently seeming very disap- 
pointed to find that he could not inform them. Atlas, your 
French questions will do double good, for they may induce some 
people to read Voltaire who have not done so hitherto—and the 
bookseller immediately sent off post cards to all his questioning 
customers, informing them that the work containing the answer 
they desired was to be had for three shillings. 


Lovers of the Poet Laureate will be glad to hear that they 
may shortly expect two new volumes from him, neither dramas 
nor Arthurian idylls, however. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is not the only member of Parlia- 
ment who can find time, during the cares of statesmanship, 
to provide for the happiness of the young generation. Sir 
Stafford Northcote is about to present the world with a little 
volume of plays for children, written by him originally for the 
amusement of his own family, but now intended for a wider cir- 
culation. Sir Henry Taylor, among the amusements he allows to 
** the statesman ” in his curious volume bearing that name, does 
not mention the writing of books for children. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Sir Stafford Northcote adopted it is as a relief from the 
labour of thinking how to put down the Obstructionists. 
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Teutons, (Small 8vo, pp. 180). Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 2s. 


Morice, F. D.—Stories in Attic Greek. (Small 8vo, pp. 191). Rivington and Co. 
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Parkin, John, M.D.—The Antidotal Treatment of Disease. Part I. (Demy 8vc- 
pp. 307). Hardwicke and Bogue. 


(Crown 8vo, pp. 294). C. Kegan Paul and Co, 
Chatto anc 


Parsloe, Joseph.—Our Railways. 


Proctor, R.A.—Pleasant Ways in Science. (Crown 8vo, pp. 402). 
Windus, 

Ramsay, A. C.—Physical Geology and owe of Great Britain. Fifth Edition 
(Demy 8vo, pp. 639). E. Stamf 

Sidgwick, A.—Cicero de Amicitia, (Fcap 8vo, pp. 87). Rivingtons. 


Simon, Collyns, LL.D.—Berkeley’s ee of Human Knowledge, (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 220). W. Tegg and Co. 
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THE SHARE LIST WILL BE CLOSED ON MONDAY, THE l4tu OCTOBER. 
Fy XxCHEQUER GOLD AND SILVER MINING 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 





Issue of 100,000 £1 Shares, EACH £1 Share being entitled WITHOUT 
PAYMENT to a £1 Coupon, redeemable by Annual Drawings from the 
interest of £10,000 to be invested in the names of Trustees in CONSOLS 
and by an Annual Payment from the Company of £2,000; the First Annual 
Payment to be made on the 30th November, 1880, Shareholders sub- 
scribing for these Shares will ultimately hold their Shares Free of Cost. 
The cost may be repaid in 1879, whilst the holder of the last undrawn £1 
Coupon will in addition receive TEN THOUSAND POUNDS CONSOLS. 


Tuars Is Coprrisnut. 


Tus is Corrnicnt. 





Two Shillings per Share payable on Application. 
Three Shillings per Share payable on Allotment. 
Five Shillings per Share payable on 1st January, 1879. 
‘Yen Shillings per Share payable on lst February, 1879. 





DrrectTors. 
The Richt Benearame the Earl POULETT, Hinton St. George, Somerset, and 
7, Valace-gate, W. 
The Ricbt Honourable the Lord LOUTH, Louth Hall, Ardeo, and the Junior 
United Service Club, 8.W. 
Ma‘or-General CHARLES CAMPBELL, 18, Gloucestcr-place, Hyde Park, W., and 
“the Oriental Club, W. 
SAMUEL SMITH, Esq., 15, Stratford-place, W., and the Portland Club, W. 
HENKY SYME, Esq., F.B.G.S., 60, Palace Garders-terrace, Kensington, W, 


BAnkERS. 
T112 CONSOLIDATED BANK, Threadneedle-street, London. 


Broxer. 
JOIN INCHBALD, Esq., Stock Exchange, and 2, Copthall-court, E.C, 


Soricrror, 
OSBORN JENKYN, Esq., 64, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


SEcreTARY. 
Ww. C. CHALMERS, 


Orrices. 
114, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD BROAD-STREET, E.C, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Tho Sharcholders of this Company having resolved to prosceute the works with 
vigour, have authorised the Directors to raise £100,000 of additional capital; this 
amount will enable the Directors to pay the cost of completing the tunnel, and 
provide o}l requisite working capital. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained from 
the Company's Bankers, Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company, 114, Pal- 
merston Buildings, Old Broad-strect, E.C., where every information will be afforded 
respecting the Company’s property, and plans and photographs may be seen. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.) 


T' HE 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Ticad Office: No, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 





LONDON ASSURANCE. 


West Enp AGENTS. 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and Co., 55, Parliament-street, 8. W. 


Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
§u.b-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Nevutu-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 
Directors. 
A. C. Guthrie, Es. 
Robert Henderscn, Esa, 
Louis Huth, Esq. 
Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq, 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Capt. R. W. Pelly, 8.N. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
David P. Sellar, Esa. 
Col. Leopold Seymour, 
Lewis A. Wallace, Fsq, 
William B, Watsou, Esq. 





Tt. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq, 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn, 
George W. Campbell, Esq. 
fhieorge B. Dewhurst, Esq. 
Rober! B. Dobree, Esq. 
George I. M. Gibbs, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq, 
Howard Gilliat, Esq, 
Henry Goschen, Esy, 
Edwin Gower, Esq. 








NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal 
of Michuelwas Policies will expire on 14th October. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments. 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accownts, and all other infor- 


mition evn be had on application. 
JOHN P, LAURENCE, Secretary. 





-_-__—— 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
- (Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 ana 17, Pall-mall, 8. W. 
, Capital, 21,600,000. Paid wp and Invested, £700,900, 
? nsurances against Fire on property in all parts of the ‘ 
of premium, Prompt and ifberal suitlonant of anos "Pulichs go ry ogee 
Michae!was should be renewed before 14th October, or tho same will hecome void, 
E, COZENS SMiTIl, Ga.eral Manager. 


PEHEN IX. FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-strect and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompi and “Liberal Loss settiementas. 
Jasaraucea ofected in all paris of ihe World. 


JOUN J, BROOMFIELD, Sgeretarus 
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ME 
N OBtH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—POLICIES falling due at Michaelmas q 
RENEWED within fifteen days from the 29th instant. Receipts may be had ot tee 
various Agents and Branches, and at the Head Office. 

London ; 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. ’ ; 


West End Office, 8, Waterloo Place, §. W, 


NORWICH UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE, SURREY-STREET, NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICE, 50, FLEET-STREET, E.¢. 


Amount Insured. .............£135,000,000, 
Claims Paid........... sesessecessee £35482,000, 


C. E. BIGNOLD, Socretary, 


September, 1877. 


- 





Norwich, Sept. 29th, 1878. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS received at I REST for stated periods, or “sores on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 

on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 


of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec. 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Oftice Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


QCVEBLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, he 
oat every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland , every 
onday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.—The TOOKE PROFESSOR of ECONOMIC SCIENCE and 
STATISTICS =, Thorold Rogers) will in a COURSE of LECTURES, on 














FRIDAY, October 11, at 6, p.m., on those CUSTOMS and ARTS of LEGISLA- 
TION which have induced permanent effects on the economical condition of 
the English people. i 

Fee tor the Winter Course, on Friday evenings, at 6, 11. 14s. 6d. 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, See. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—COMMERCE and 


COMMERCIAL LAW. Professor LEONE LEVI will begin his COURSE of 
LECTURES for the ensuing winter, with an introductory lecture on the CONGRESS 
and TREATIES of BERLIN, 1878, on THURSDAY, October 10, at ‘Pe 

Fee for the Winter Course, on Monday and Thursday evenings, at 7, 11. 14s, 6d, 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM. Sec. 


= oe oe 








ed UDSON’S DYES. 
Tn 30 Colours. 
For domestic nse. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per pottle, 


a UDSON’S DYES. 
Any one can us2 them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 





Ce ne ee ee ne . 
UDSON’S DYES. ? 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers, 





IRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about one-fourth 


of their real value. Guaranteed to produce first-class workwanship at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, and may ke thoroughly depended upon im 


every respect, 
A MARVEL! 
PRICE ONLY 27s. 64, EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offeréd 
to the yublic. To prevent disappointmeut, and to ensure carly exceution, orders, 
wi 2.0.0, for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Managet, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, 

L.C., 3b... 2ld ba sent in as soon as somalia. since the demand for the Machine 
unto btedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.5.-~1 1¢ Machines will be forwarded por retin, earefully packed, to all parts 
cf Greta Britain and [reland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any 
ao) 2eproved of will be immediately exchanged. 

Rositents in the country wil! find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining 8 
first-clazs Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—-lesa beth the manufacturer’é 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine witl be a great boon, making, a$ it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit acermmng tothe owner for 
week's svork will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it. 

Oil, 62, per bottle; cotton and ueedlez, from: 1s. per dozen, 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QvEEN Vicrorta-streer, Loxpow, B.C. 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK, 





[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 
NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This vaquable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 


Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, ns it fortities any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
kceping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impnaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilions 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other syinptoms of failing health. 
TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 

** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
Lhave also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** CuarRLEs Locock, M.D.”’ 


“ In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 


_effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 


i then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel all impurities, infuse 
new life, and build be a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a sucvess that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same — There is a considerable saving in buyin 
the larger quantities, and they can forwarded to any part, carriage free, wi 
printed directions for use, 


M. LIEBIG & CO.,, 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. >. ann JONES 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
dife-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bei 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 














TESTIMONIAL. 

‘*My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
Uisplayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den. 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 


* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
8&8, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us, 








SUDDEN MOURNING. 

Messrs. JAY are always vided with 1 dressmakers ard millinery 
ready to travel to say eet of the kingdom, of ——e to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of s or une ted mourning ne the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and up to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 

JA Y’S! 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-STREET, W. 


£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
a per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp. 
tight, and dust-ti¢ht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


“ CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes, Aok 8 

or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 








LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
SALMON, ODY, & CO. 
BELTS, hashes and Seheaboas of the : 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late mapaipe boner ey oxy to Her Majesty's 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON. 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE, 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourabl 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that on article wanenel 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, treet, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, 
Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
WV SE's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 


(LIMITED). wee 
F a LEVER TRUSS is allowed b wards o undred 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN is y | ae 


Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in r 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effeets, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the uisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting witt 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be d , and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit, 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hiy: 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 64d. ; free. Double ditto, 
Sls. 6d., 42s, and 52s, 6d.; postage free, Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 62s, 6d.: 
postage free 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jomw Wutre, Post Office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT. 


ByLAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
GOER VEINS, col 0 cnn oT eee wad inscpenive aod ene Gees 

. ’ ,’ an , 
Log like rab Stocking. Pelee 4s, 6d., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, postage free, 


a: ex JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. ‘ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — Each 
quarter of the year tests the constitution, and discovers its weakest link. 
By the variable temperatures of the t season, the human system is severely 
tried; chest complalate, Gisoedaved Cigention, and bilionsness are genesally == 
or less The wisest will save both pain and hazard by early use of 
these ble remedies. Holloway’s Ointment, well rubbed upon the skin nearest 
the seat of , exerts most wonderfully purifying powers, never fails im 
- all ae and remo are Olemant ee cae thus 
ordered action, Holloway’s Piiis ghould be taken to remove all contaminations 
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TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Tabie,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 953. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c, 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c., 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO., 
MAPLE & CO,, 


145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


URNISH THROUGHOUT, 
FrIBST-CLASS FURNITURE. 








ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 

ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





HE LARGEST STOCK of 
RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
USSIAN-TURKISH WAR. 
ERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 
QCVER 2, 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 


received from Constantinople. These goods have been bou 7” by agents 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE cot Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 
some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 
The prices are ‘erg! low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


ECEIVED. 
ARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 
ONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 


Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 


HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 
choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting 
@ room with one of these would be very little more than with best Brussels, a large 
sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that th 
have never been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 148, 
m Court Road, London. 





STAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Departm 
—y 80 can powsly te that they are fully p repared to to. ae supply any article that 
Eogin panes in furnishing a rice if not less than any other 
Patterns sent an quotations ven free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 
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F421 & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 


£2 & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best. Machine in use. 
Price 20s. and 12s. 6d, 


ELLIS & Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
G ee TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Huntin, &c. 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 
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BEDSTEADS, 
| BEDDIN G, 


EDROOM 
SENT FREE BY POST, 


COURT. ROAD, LONDON, W . 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS a CO., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 








AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S CARACAS Coco A- 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”’—Standard. 


4 Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”’—Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 








R Y’S EXTRACT OF CcCOCcOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


*“*Which really consists of C Ni 2 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall, bs deprived of the superfluous oil.”—Food 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. — 











Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Tablé 
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RITIES, paying. i dividends. 
. J. Anderson, 14, Tecenckne casa tibeas Bishops- 


clergy, orc iculars may be had of 
gate-street, London, E.C. 


LADY (a Free-Thinker), 
carnestly DESIRES a SITUATIO 


mould be requseee 0 of-her, Is accomplished. 
Wirtemburg Street, te ee ee 


KINAHAN’S . L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassALt says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT ven - 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


ey by the ee oe and Sawyer’s Collot Processes, employed 
» Palewographi N umismatical, Royal 





an yhare or So Teacher, 
serie k. cae ere no goomete teac 
Mrs. Williams, 








by the Trustees of the 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, epely to the ManaGeEr. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE. 
Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rerp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 

Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lzonarpo CaTTERMOLE, including ‘‘ The Chariot 
Team,” “‘ Follow My Leader,” “ The Amazon,” *‘ Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 
Friendship,” &e., &e., original, vigorous, and popular. 

In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 


Pornrter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Etuore, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pavones having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex- 
pressly for Autotype. 


Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawrer. 


NOTICE. 
A NEW STORY, ENTITLED 


LIGHT AND SHADE, 
By CHARLOTTE G. O'BRIEN, 
Is published this day. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s, 


NEW READING BOOKS. 
CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH READERS. 


Epirep sy J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN THE UMIVERSITY OF ST, ANDREWS. 














NOW READY. ah 
ENGLISH READER, PRIMER I.........+.+ 32 pages, ree cloth ...... 2d. 
ENGLISH READER, PRIMER ICL. ......... Ss » ” £9. coteee OG 
ENGLISH READER, BOOK zi eenre erererenee 98 ” = 9. ” eetece 6d. 
ENGLISH READER, BOOK ITI................ 128 =,» 3 ” 09 —eeeeee 8d, 


Books III., IV., V., VI. are in preparation. 
These books have been prepared to meet the requirements of the Code, are care- 
fully graduated, printed in large clear type, and strongly bound, 
Specimens to Teachers on application. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
(GUZMAN THE GOOD: A Tragedy. THE SECRE- 


TARY : a Play; and other Poems. By R. J. Gitmay. 


Published by EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, W. 


ORDS AND COMMONS.—Every Thursday, post free, 
ls. This week’s number contains Seventy-eight RECESS SP HES and 
LETTERS of MEMBERS of BOTH HOUSES. 380 in the first fivenumbers, In- 
valuable to editors and other public men. “4-qy -#exQyue” 
ts HALL, 11, St. Bride-street, and of all newsagents. 
tenho are invited to forward the fullest and most correct reports of their 








Monthly, Half-a-crown. — 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror OcropEr. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARRAIGNED BEFORE - THE 
NINETEENTH: A STUDY ON THE REFORMATION. 
exaiaeo ep again te nin 
D AMERICA AS MANUFACTURING - 
TORS. By James Henperson. ee 
THE ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. By Frawcrs W. Newman. 
See OF THE PEOPLE. By Professor W. STanter 
SIR_ WALTER SCOTT AND THE ROMANTIC REACTION. . By 
HAECKEL AND VIRC 
VIRCHOW : THE EVOLUTION CONTROVERSY 
IN GERMANY. By Cuattes Evam, M.D. 
THE DOGMATISM OF DISSENT. By Principal Tvttocn. 
CORFEMPORARE LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By G, 
NOD. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA, By T. &., 
St. Petersburg. 
ConTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES :— 
I, CHURCH HISTORY, &c. under the Direction of a CHEETHAM. 


Il. MODERN HISTORY - ie 8S. R. GaRpINER, 
ul. SLE ree THE o 9 J. Bass Mvutiresr, 
IV. oe be cout 90 ° Matrnew Browne. 
V; POLITICAL ECONO ” o Prof. Bonamy Pricer. 
VI. MATHEMATICS toe eo 9 Rica. A. Proctor, B.A. 


VII. GEOGRAPHY, 
LO &e. 


‘GEO-} Prof. T. G. Bonner, 





STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster-ro 
A NEW STORY, by the AUTHOR of “THAT LASS 0’ 





ee begins in the OCTOBER number of MACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZIN 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 228. 





FOR OCTOBER. Price 1s. 





ConTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 
1, “HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopason Burnett. Chapters I.—VI. 
2. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.—I. MESSINA. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
8. LOVE IN THE VALLEY. By Grorce Merepirua. 
4. COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
5. “ THKOU GH THE DARK CONTINENT” IN 1720. By W. Murro, 
6. REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSES. By M. W. Moceripes. 
7. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters IX.—XI. 
8. THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. By Arruur J. Evans, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London, 





13 Great Marteornoven Street. 


HURST and BLAaSS +e NEW NOVELS. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JAC! JACK. By Frances Martin, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.”” lvol. 10s. 6d. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of “From 
Birth to Bridal,” &e. 3 vols. 

** A good novel, in which power of description, dramatic force, and ready inven- 
tion give vitality ‘to the story. The ot is so deeply interesting that it cannot fail 
to enthral the reader.” —Court Journal. 

By Lapy Buaxez, 


MRS. GREY'S REMINISCENCES. 

3 vo 
ential ee the language is good, and the characters 
UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of “Ursula’s 


Love Story,”’ “‘ Beautiful Edith,” &. 3 vols. 
** A most carefully written and complicated tale.”—Athenewm, 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karuarine Krva, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Reziment,” &, 3 vols. 

** A very good work. It is eminently readable, and will add to Miss King’s re. 
putation. The characters are strongly drawn.” —Ezaminer. 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emrty Sprenper, Author of 
“ Restored,” “ Son and Heir,” &e. ° 3 vols. (Oct. 11. 


New publication. Price One Shilling. 


FNGEAND, CHINA, AND OPIUM. Three Essays, 
nested, with slight alterations, from the Contemporary Review. By the 
Hon. Sir Gowan Fry, one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
London: EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 and 6, Holborn Bars. 


Tenth Edition, with Six new Chapters. 


"THE DESTINY of the SOUL: a Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life. By WILLIAM R. ALGER. And a Complete 
et of =e we Be, nillines EZ ABBOT, Librarian of Harvard College 
r 

rhe ee will be oe to on page pee at the price above-named, carriage 

free or the usual discount will be allowed to purchasers in the Book Room of the 
ritish and Foreign Unitarian Association, Address, Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37, 

Norfol Stet See ia tein tie ts Asseebiien, “TER 

Notse.—In the press, and will sho e on 
PROPHETS and THEIR INTERPRETERS,” by Dr. G. VANCE SMITH, Price 
Sixpence, 
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TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ts Social and t ntelle tual Life, With Re 
OXFORD : Tts Social and I ~ sagen, th he Teaetione of Books, & ri 


By Atezrnon M. M. Srrpmay, B. re Wadham Goll , Oxon. 

“We do not know any work of the _ so well suited to ts. purpose, and ts 
and guardians, no less than intend uates themselves, will find much 
valuable information in it upon subje of importance, as to which it is difficult for 
those who have not ee friends at the ‘Univ ty to procure any information at ail.” 

.— 288, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


—John Bull, 
The HISTORY of DRINK Review, _ Social, 


Scientific, and Political. By James : of the Mi 


Barrister-at-Law 
“Mr, Samaeleon’s book is worth reading, for it is clear, fair in tone, and almost 
amusingly simple.’’—Saturday Review. 
Post 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. Being Volume IX. of “ be = and Foreign Philoso- 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. By 


Pursicos. 
‘This isa telling contribution.to the question of questions. The author has 
ushed a on oer & than any one before the bearing of modern science on the 


octrine of —Kxaminer. 





—_ INDIAN CRISIS. 
8vo, pp. 504, cloth, 14s. 


FROM the INDUS. to the TIGRIS: a Narrative of a 
Journey through the Countries of Balochistan, Affghanistan, Khorassan, and 
Tran, in 1872; together with a Grammar and Voea ulary of the Brahoe Lan- 

eo, anda ‘Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes from 
the indas to the Tigris. By H. W. Betiew, C.8.1., Surgeon, Bengal Staff 


“4 Tha’ Pa s3 (the Bolan) is well saewhy not only on account of its being the route 
followed b 7¢ our troops in 1839, but also b A reason of the lucid accounts of its diff_i- 
eulties and dangers, graphically rela’ by Surgeori-Major Bellew, in his work 
* From the Indus to the Tigris.’ ’—Times, Sept. t. 26, 1 

Our Ai pp. x.-480, cloth, price 18s. 


BANN U; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By 8. 8. Taorzury, 
, Bottl@ment Officer of the Bannt District. 

° We Neartily admire the industry and interest in the duties of his post which 
bave led him to compile this work, the materials for which could not have been 
collected without considerable _— and effort. Should the course of events one 
day render the North-Western ntiers of India a subject of enthralling interest 
to all Englishmen, the ample information contained in 
to be ae to with eagerness.’’—Home News. 

second Edition. Now ready, 1 vo INDIAN 8vo, NS 250, et 7s. 6d. 


ese pages may cause them 


MODERN INDIA and the being a Series 
of Impression * Notes, and Essa: By Monier Sj being D.C.L., Hon. 
LL.D. of the University of Caleu ta; Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 


Society; Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
“ We close the book with feelings of regret that_there is not more of it. An en- 
lightened,.observant man, travelling among an enfi ntened, observant people, Pro- 
fcssor Monier Williams has brought before the public, ina pleasant form, more of 
the manners and customs of the Queen’s Indian subjects than we ever remember 
to have seen in any work. He not only deserves the thanks of every Englishman 
for this able om o the study of modern India—a subject with which 
we should be specia py but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, 
Parsee or Hindoo, Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their manners, 
their creeds, and ‘their eee ’—Times, 
vol., royal 8vo, pp. 424, cloth, 15s. 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA: a History 
of the Rise of the British Empire in India, as told by the Government ty 
cords, the Works of Old Travellers, and other Contemporary Documents, 
from the Earliest Period down to the Rise of Britsh Power in India. y J. 
TaLnoy3 WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department. 

“ As a repository of valuable facts not easily accessible in any other sha 
serves, and will, no doubt, receive, the attention of the students of the 


India.’’—Seotsman, 
0, pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE. and NATIVE OPINION in INDIA; 


a Series of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870-72, and 
again in 1874." By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 

“Throughout the book he shows himself to be a well-informed and sagacious 
observer, ¥ eo reaching in his intellectual and moral sympathies, and deeply in 
earnest. to its weightier contents, this is by far the best t book we have 
had since me unter’s ‘ Life of Lord Mayo,’ and it should be read, in view of the 
critical events imminent in the East and on our Indian Borders, by every English 
Statesman, and public writer, and party politician.’’—Atheneum, 


TRUSRPR & CO.’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
L. I.—Post 8vo, pp xvi—428, cloth 16s, 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LAN GUAGES, WRITINGS, 
- ae of ie Paente. - nee Hava, oP. -D., Professor of 
nskrit an omparativ i it, 
Buition, By E. Ta eee Munich, “Second 
OL. II.—Post 8vo, pp. viii—176, cloth, 7s. 6d 


SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUDDHIST CANON, 


Sneey' known as DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the Chinese by s. 
Beat, B Trinity College, Cambridge. With accompanying Narratives, 
VOL. IIL. —Post 8vo, e N 368, DIAN bound in cloth, price 18s, 


The HISTORY o URE. By 


Atprecut WEBER. ora DIAN the German by Joux M 
Turopor Zacuaniak, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. ANN, M.A., and 


VOL. IV.—Post 8vo, pp. xii—198, with 2 Language Maps, i 12s. 


The MODERN GUAGES of the T INDIES. 


Accompanied by 2 Language Maps, Classified List of L 
and a List of Authorities for dash La vanguage. By Ropune ¢ Over. Pee 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 


London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST 
OF FORTHCOMING WORKS, ' 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 
RECORDS OF MY GIRLHOOD. By Frances Any 


Kemsis. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS. - 
nd LETTERS of the REV. WALTER F 
EPHENS, Fea 








LIFE a 


yeAn HOOK, D 


Late Dean of ‘Chi "Lite wv 
of Chichester, A ier or th the “ Life ore St. John Chrys 
sostom,”’ &. In 2 vo 
TRANSLATED BY C. LAMB KENNEY. 
With a Memoir by his Sister, e De Survittz, In 2 vols., demy v0, 
With Portrait and Facsimile of Balzac’s handwriting. 
BY 

OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron Baker, Author 
of “French Society from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” In 2 vols. 
Kean, Elliston. : ; 

BY LADY JACKSON. 
Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson Disries’’ and “The Bath Arc Lady 
2 vols., large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, Fenelon, M Molise, Cor 
Madame de Maintenon, Madame de Montespan. 
BY BERNARD BECKER. 

Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count de Peak 
neval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinvi e aes 
Ambassador, The Last of the Valois, A Lance, A Buccaneer, William 
Dampier, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some Odd Mem- 
tion. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY DR. PHIPSON. 


., demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits 
The CORRESPONDENCE of HONORE DE 
oa BARTON BAKER. 

demy 8vo. With Portraits of Garrick, Peg Woffington, John Kemble, Edmund’ 
OLD PARIS and ITS LITERARY SALONS. By Lad 

neille, "Anne of Austria, Louise de la Valliere, Louis de Condé, 
ADVENTUROUS LIVES. A Princess of the First 

Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, A Travelled Moor, A tone 

bers of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolu-: : 

of the REIGN of LOUIS 


XVI. and ¢ L. Purpson. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


NEW NOVELS. , 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. — 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Neat week, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


By the Authors of 
“THE QUHEN OF CONNAUGHT.” 
THE WOOING O’T. 
SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 
KILCORRAN. - ay 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


The intention of the Publishers in initiating this Series is to place before the 
public such works of Travel, Biography, or Fiction as have already acquired some 
notoriety, or are the productions of popular Authors, in a handy and cheap form. 

The volumes will, however, be produced on good paper, will be well printed and 
neatly bound, so that when any volume has been read it can find a permanent place 
in the library, 

The price of each volume will be Half-a-Crown. 


The following Volumes will be published at the end of 
Oct ober :-- 


THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New Story.) 


By the Author of “ Comin’ thro’ = Rye.” 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. By 


FLORENCE Montcomery, Author a é Misunderstood.”’ 


AS HE COMETH UP THE STAIR. By the Author of 


**Comin’ thro‘ the Rye.” 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “ The 


Wooing o’t,” 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annrge EpwaRDBs, 


Authoress of “ Archie Lovell,” oo. 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL, SERVITUDE, By Ova wat 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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